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free choice of alternatives. 


Editorial 


Freedom ot Choice 


FROM THE 


STANDPOINT of educational psychology, 


many are convinced that 


the essential condition for a complete educational experience is the moral condition of a 


educative experience. 


Habit formation alone falls far short of including complete 


Education consists in helping individuals to define their purposes, to make plans 


for the achievement of their freely chosen objectives, and to evaluate their success 


in carrying out their plans. 


The schools, therefore, must seek to arrange things for children to do, in the doing 


of which they will learn to do the things they will need to do as citizens, as workers, 


as consumers, 


find the information. 


skills which will enable them to accomplish their purposes. 


activity that is meaningful to the learner. 


In connection with their activities, education helps young people to 


to develop the understandings and attitudes. to acquire the 


Kducation embodies 


As a conerete illustration, school savings in order to be an educational force must 


be adapted to this conception of education. 


Youngsters may be helped through proper 


contacts to learn about the important services rendered by financial institutions. 


School savings should serve as a springboard for launching helpful instruction concern- 


ing modern economic society. 


make clear to pupils the importance 


Among other things such instruction should help to 


of saving as a method by which this 


Nation has built up a fund of capital which has made more abundant production and 


consumption possible. 


This the child may diml 


begin to perceive when he is induced 


postpone immediate consumption of an attractive candy bar in order to save for 


the purchase of a tool of locomotion, such as the bicyele. 


Through these educational 


experiences he learns something of self-control; something of the relation of means to 


ends; something of planning or foresight. 


And not the least of his learning is that the 


anticipation of a pleasure deferred, and the personal discipline he undergoes for the 


sake of his larger purpose, bring a satisfaction which is uniquely human. 


The moral condition of a free choice of alternatives is therefore the foundation for 


a complete educational experience. 


ot, Siaddheaher 


S. Commissioner of Education. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


It is emphasized that industrial arts work 
accords with the modern ideas of an experience 
curriculum and with the basic assumption 
that the school is a social institution of the 
community providing educational activities in 
fundamental human experiences on the devel- 
opmental level of its pupils. 
tion, the industrial arts teacher is in a uriique 
position to develop a desirable and effective 
school-community interest. 


In such a situa- 


x * 

With the schools as the teaching units, it 
seems to me that there is no better way to 
have a close integration of health instruction, 
physical and recreational activities than a 
tie-up in an educational department. Since 
all of these services should head up under the 
superintendent, in the same way all would 
feel that they were on a par to carry out any 
of the services which necessarily have a bear- 
ing one upon the other. There are greater 
opportunities for the heads of these depart- 
ments to confer from time to time and to 
better work out programs which will fit in 
each with the other. 

4 « 

Health education has of late become an im- 
portant part of any school health service with 
& progressively widening scope of subjects 
studied. Whether the public health officer or 
nurse is better qualified to instruct pupils. in 
this subject than the classroom teacher is at 
best a debatable question. The writer has 
simple ideas on the matter of health educa- 
tion. In the elementary schools, it should be 
in the form of group instruction with drills or 
demonstrations at frequent intervals in the 
classroom on the ordinary fundamental rules 
of health. In the secondary schools, it should 
be personal private interviews with the phy- 
sician or nurse in the school, according to 
the needs of the individual pupil as found by 
physical examination. 

* * * 

An outstanding aspect of the NYA’s work 
program for out-of-school youth is its rotation 
of workers from job to job. No youth is 
allowed to specialize too much—at least, not 
in the beginning. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to give each young person a chance 
to explore and to acquire a knowledge of the 
basic skills required by various: ‘obs. This 
exploratory work experience also enables 
young people to find out their own aptitudes 
and interests in relation to such jobs. 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


ScHoou Lirt is indebted to the Commission 
of Fine Arts for the picture of the Capitol at 
night shown on this month’s cover 
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Conference Called by 
U. S. Office of Education 


Representatives of residential schools for 
the mentally deficient and of the American 
Mental Deficiency met in 
conference; January 26 and 27, at the United 
States Office. of Washington, 
D. C. 

The conference was called by the Commis- 
Education, John W. Studebaker, 


purpose of assisting the Office in: 


Association on 


Education in 


sioner of 
for the 
Formulating plans for its periodic statistical 
study of residential schools for the mentally 
deficient; advising the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Training of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency in regard to its project 
of studying educational practices for the men- 
tally deficient; and discussing other problems 
related to residential schools. 

Among those who participated in the con- 
ference were the following: Meta L: Anderson, 
vice president, American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency; Harry V. Bice, State Institu- 
tion for the Feebleminded, Frankfort, Ky.:; 
Helen Braem,. State 
Practice School, Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y.; 
Mitchell Dreese, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Charlotte Grave, 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa.: Norma 
Hallett, State Training School, Clinton, S. C.: 
Thorlief G. Hegge, Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Mich.; George A. Johns, 
M. D., Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills, Md.; James Lewald, M. D., 
District Training School, Laurel, Md.; Char- 
lotte Steinbach, State Colony for Feeble- 
minded Males, New Lisbon, N. J.; Harry C. 
Storrs, M. D., Letchworth Village, Thiells, 
N. Y.; E. A. Whitney, M. D., secretary- 
treasurer, Mental 


Demonstration and 


American Association on 
Deficiency. 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the 
Edueation of Exceptional Children, of the 
Office of Education, was in general charge of 
Others of the Office 
staff who participated included.Commissioner 
Studebaker, Assistant Commissioner Bess 
Goodykoontz, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief 
of the of Special Problems, and 
Emery Chief of the Division of 


the conference sessions. 


] Jivision 
Fy ster, 


Statistics 


* 


‘Fair’. Education Department 


In order that teachers, elementary and high- 
school pupils, college students, and graduates 
working in specialized fields may find, among 
the thousands of exhibits at the World’s Fair 
of 1940 in New York, those things which most 
closely touch their special interests, a depart- 
ment of public education has been established 
atthe fair. This department will offer 
various forms of service, it is stated. 


The exhibits of art and modern architecture. 
child welfare, youth activities, the functions 
of government, and the application of science 





to industry, all bring the American scene into | 


definite focus. The young person who has 
seen the fair intelligently will have a clearer 
idea of his country and of the world in genera] 
than he could gain from months of reading. 
But to see the fair intelligently, he needs guid- 
ance; the department of public education js 
expected to furnish that guidance. 

Under Rudolf Kagey, assistant professor of 
York 


the fair’s department of public 


philosophy at New University. and 
direetor of 
education, the thousands of exhibits are being 
studied in the light of the special interests of 
teachers and pupils, and aids for such visitors 
are being prepared. 

One form of aid will be a series of leaflets 
Two of these, The Fair’s Themes: A General 
Science at. the Fair have 
already been issued. Four others, Art at the 
Fair, Exhibits for the Elementary School Child, 
Social Studies at the Fair, and Food, Decora: 


Introduction and 


tion.and New Products will soon be available. 

Teachers and schoo] administrators . may 
obtain copies of these leaflets by writing to 
the assistant director of public education at 
the fair. Being intended for the use. of 
educators, they cannot be sent in great quan- 
tities to pupils, though guides for student use 
will be issued later, it is reported. 

The department of public education also 
maintains an information service. Teachers 
and pupils are invited to ask questions about 
exhibits, or send requests for itineraries suit- 


able for various subjects and age groups: 


\fter the fair opens, guide material will bé 


- 


' 
; 


issued covering all special fields of study in] 


which general interest has been shown. 


* 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. Philadelphia, Pa., April 12 and 
13. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epvuca- 

New York, N. Y., May 20-28. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PuHysli- 
CAL EpucaTION, AND RECREATION. Chi- 


TION. 


cago, Ill., April 24-27. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REG- 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23-25, 
AMERICAN Liprary AssocraTION.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 26—June 1. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucATION— 
Nursery, KINDERGARTEN, Primary. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 29 to May 8. 


ISTRARS. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH 
ERS. Omaha, Nebr., May 5-9. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15-18. 
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Office of Education Conference 





An Adequate Education Program for Youth 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education Division 


xxx \\ ( ment among vout!l 
5 first e so serious at the dept! 


t was general! 





ieved that the dis 


tressing co 1 short-lived 
Emergen¢ ere thought to be 
order to take the slack Young peopl 
were asl th the assurance 

at the { ave te ait long for the 
retul ( t rr tu Ties 

Witl y irs these nopes tol 

e ret 1 K &l begin ny 
to aim mini ‘ \ ith is se 
as ( lit that has its roots 
let ic of the co t 
| il agricuiture run at 
full produ they need fewer em 
ployees tha rmer Adjustments are 
slow. to mat ( eretore emergenc 
measures ar t ¢ igi Fundamental ad- 
justment the whole program of edueatio1 
are needed Youth must have a different 
experience tf rme? mn the process ol 
inductio1 t t fe Close integratior 
must be worked t among educational insti 
tutions, l ig e, and labor. 

As one. ap} i t this problem a repre- 
seritative 2 \ational and State leaders 
interested icat attended a conference 

behalf of Nation’s vouth held in the 
United States Off Edueation, January 
29-30. Chief sideration was given to the 
liscussion of pla vhich local communi 
ties. States 1° the Federal Government 
might lequatel serve America’s 
thousand of-school and . out-of-worl 
youth, throu lucation 

fh preparat for the conference, an Offices 
of- Education « mittee on vouth problems 
appointed s time ago bv United States 
Commissioner Education John W. Stude- 
baker considered questions bearing upon the 

lucational needs of youth not in school or in 
employment a mpiled statements which 


lormed the ba much eonference discus- 


sion. Thess tatements touched upon the 
present secondary schools; college prepara- 
tion, vocational training, readjustment of vo- 
cational aims, the forgotten graduate, the for- 
gotten droy { inior high school and ele- 
mentary school, the junior college, and Fed 


as the CCC and the NYA 


eral programs 


Questionnaire Presented 


As a basis 


tensive questionnaire was prepared. The ques- 


ference discussion an ex- 


tions were grouped under six headings: The 
secondary ed 


ication program of today; nature 


Number 
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Conferees in session. 


and seope of the needed educational program 
for youth 14 to 20 years of age, inclusive; how 
the needed program for youth should be or- 
ganized and administered; what the basis of 
financial support should be for the educational 
program; how students in this needed pro- 
gram are to be helped to meet their own finan- 
cial needs in such a way as to enable them to 
avail themselves of the educational opportuni- 
ties; and other fundamental questions of policy 
respecting education for youth in the United 
States. 

The questionnaire was formulated in such 
a way that not only did these questions form 
the basis of discussion but each member of 
the conference filled: out the questionnaire at 
the conclusion of the conference, thus making 
possible a compilation of judgments to issue 
as a part of the report of the conference. 


Administrator Speaks 


In greeting the members of the conference, 
the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Paul V. McNutt, said: 

‘“‘We of the Federal Security Agency have 
been conferring with many people during 
these past few months, people like yourselves, 
in an effort to reach conclusions on some of 
our problems by joint thinking, and since 
coming to this job as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator the most continuously pressing 
problems have revolved about training young 
people for jobs. I have become increasingly 
convinced that one spot, and I suspect it is 
the spot which needs to be attacked first, is 


our edueational system. In many places 
secondary school education has not been re- 
sponsive enough to the needs of the young 
people today, especially to the young people 
The Federal 


Agency is especially conscious of the 


who are not going to college 
Security 
twin problems of educational and vocational 
opportunity for youth because within the 
agency are brought together three youth- 
serving organizations of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Office of Edueation, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National Youth 
Administration 

‘“‘Many people do not realize it but more 
than a third of our unemployed today are 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24. The 
distressingly large percentage of these youth 
have no vocational skills and therefore have 
been unable to get jobs. Another distressing 
feature of this is that they have no opportu- 
nity to obtain vocational skills. To correct 
this problem we need to have your best think- 
ing and our best thinking as to how to change 
the emphasis in our secondary school system 
programs to make our young people better 
able to take their place in the adult world 
where a job is the key, if not the foundation, 
of security. 

“Of course, this whole agency is devoted to 
the problem of obtaining security for the entire 
family but I must confess that the two prob- 
lems which concern me most at this time are, 
first, the problem of the young people, and 
second, the problem of the unemployed em- 
ployable over the age of 40. The young people 
will determine the direction in which we as a 
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people go during the next generation. What 
happens to them will in a large measure be an 
indication of what will happen to all of the 
rest of us. I-am anxious that they be able to 
take their place in the adult world. . As one 
who has devoted most of his life to the eduea 
tional process, I am anxious that education di 
its part in fitting them to do that and then I 
want to see them have the necessary moral 
to carry on. That is the beginning and that 
in my mind is the first and most important 
problem. 

“The second problem has to do with the 
man who has skills but has not employment 
the man who still carries the same responsi 
bilities as all of us in the prime of life. He is 
the head of a family, he has children of his 
own to educate, and when he is out of work 
his failure to obtain employment is reflected 
not only in his group but likewise in the 
younger groups as well. 

va | think much good is to come out of 
meetings of this kind. You have the back- 
ground of experience and knowledge. You 
have the abiding interest in this thing and 
the time has come for perfect frankness. The 
time has come for candor and if something is 
wrong with the way in which we have been 
handling our secondary education, now is the 
time to say so and to take steps toward 
corrective measures. 

“May I assure you that this agency stands 
ready with all of the resources at its com- 
mand to assist you in solving the problem; i: 
reaching proper conclusions and likewise to 
assist in carrying out any program which 
may in the end be adopted. 

“T am grateful to all of vou for. being her 
and I hope this is just a beginning of a serics 
of such conferences.” 


Commissioner Introduces Subject 


Commissioner Studebaker introduced the 
subject of the conference in these words: 
“The first purpose of this conference is to 
enable this very representative group of mer 
and women to pool their thinking about this 
important and persistently serious problem 
of how we can really develop in this country 
an adequate program of education for youth. 
We have defined youth for the purposes of 
this conference as young people between the 
ages of 14 to 20, inclusive. The second pur- 
pose is to enable this office as a result of the 
pooling of your thought to know better what 
it can do to play its part in. solving that 
really great problem. 

“T will occupy a few minutes to give some 
background facts. We suggested some of 
these in the communication recently sent to 
you, so I will spend but a little time on it. 
Between the ages of 14 and 18 there are 
about 10 million young people. About 6% 
million of them are in high schools. About 
a million of them graduate every year, and 
about 30 percent of the million go to college 
A large proportion of the remainder were 


(See column 3) 


List of Conferees 


Those’ who attended the conference and 
participated in the -diseussion and planning 
were 

Paul V. MeNutt, Administrator, Federa 
Security Ageney, Honorary Chairman; 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, Chairman; 

L. R. Alderman, Education Program, WPA; 

Helen Judy Bond, president, American 


Home Economies Association: 

Anna L. Burdick, formerly special agent, 
Women and Girls’ Vocational Division, U. 8. 
Office of Edueation; 

Doak Campbell, dean, Graduate School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 

Kk. J. Clark, principal, High School, Mobile, 
Ala., and -président, National Association of 
Secondary. School Principals; 

M. D. Collins, State superintendent of 
schools, Georgia; 

Paul. L. Cressman, director of instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania; 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, American 
Vocational Association; 

J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; 

Willard. EF. 
National Education Association; 


Givens, executive secretary, 


Katherine Glover, author of books in social 
studies; 

Ralph Hetzel, unemployment director, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 

George Johnson; director, Department 
of Edueation, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; 

Charles H. Judd, director of educational 
program, National Youth Administration; 

Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education, University of Chicago; 

Warren K. Layton, director of guidance and 
placement, Public Schools, Detroit; 

Edwin A. Lee, professor of vocational educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

John Lund, Training Program, WPA; 

M. D. Mobley, State director of vocational 
education, Georgia; 

Judith Clark Moncure, associate in educa- 
tion, American Association. of Universit, 
Women; 

Howard Oxley, Educational Director, CCC; 

Mrs. J.. K. Petiengill, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 

Sanford Sellers, Jr., Sixth Corps Area, CCC 
educational adviser; 

R. O: Small, State director of vocational 
education, Massachusetts; 

A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, and chairman, Educational! 
Policies Commission; 

George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Florence C. Thorne, head, Research and 
Information Serviee, American Fed. of Labor; 

Harry EK. Wood, director of fine and prac- 
tical arts, Public Schools, Indianapolis; 

George F. Zook, president, American Coun- 


cil on Edueation. 


prepared to go to college but didn’t go. Al 





very large number prepared to do something} 
that they won’t do. 
that I think we are all aware of. 


That simple fact is one 


“Let me call your attention to a few sta: 
tistics with reference to the CCC camp enrol}. 
ments. -Nearly 87 percent of all of the bovs 
in the CCC camps are under 21 years of age. 
In other words, practically all of them are 
under 21 years. Thirty percent are 17 years 
of age. A third of them almost. Only one 
seventh of the boys in the CCC camps haye 
finished high school. They are young. They 
are under the age of employment for all 
practical purposes, They don’t stay in school, 

“Fifty-four percent of those CCC boys 
come from rural areas—places. of 2,500 or 


Of [On] a/R tl 


less—and the other 46 percent come from 
urban areas. A large number come from 
towns of from 2,500 to 5,000. Of the 54 per- 
eent who come from rural areas, one-third come! 
from nonfarm rural areas. On the basis of 
those statistics it is clear that many of the 
break-downs in youth education in this coun- 
try are in those smal] places. I think you are 
familiar with the various reports on. this| 
subject, but I am going to take the liberty to 
quote from one of the studies of secondary? 
education, the one made by Dr. Spalding as 
a part of the New York Regents Inquiry. | 
think if I hurriedly put before you some ex- 
cerpts from that report they will be quite! 
typical of most States in the Union. Here 
is one having to do with Content and Methods 
of Teaching the General Subjects: 

“Most of the teaching of general subjects 
in the high schools consists of drill on tech- 
nical skills, and memorization of a kind of 
factual material which is significant to pupils 
chiefly because it is useful in passing exami 
nations.’ 

“Under. Vocational Guidance and Place 
ment I quote: 

“ “Interviews with boys and girls who had 
recently left school showed that for the ma 
jority of these young people the problem of 
getting and keeping a job is paramount. The 
fact that certain boys and girls failed to get 
appropriate jobs seemed to account as mu¢ 


as any other single factor for cases of malad- 
justment and misguided or antisocial behavior, 
But if the guidance programs reported by the 
62 academic high schools visited by the inquiry 
staff furnish a fair sample of those throughout 
the State, nine-tenths of the academic high 
schools assume no active concern for thei 
pupils’ vocational adjustment when they leave 
school. | 

“>The academic high schools do even les! 
about helping pupils to get jobs than about 
helping them to make up their minds as to the 
kinds of jobs they want. When a pupil leave 
school, his going is usually the end of the 
matter so far as the school is concerned, The 
law requires each pupil to stay in school til 
he has reached a certain chronological age 
It does not, however, require him to complet 
any well-rounded program; and nearly twit 


(Concluded on page 221) 
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A Series of Study Outlines for Those Interested in Studying 
one the Public-School System 
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have references. Price 5 cents. 
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r all LEAFLET No. 48. Know Your Superintendent. His powers and duties and his relationships to 
hool, teacher, pupil, and community are the subjects considered in this outline. Suggestions for dis 
bovs cussion and references are included. Price 5 cents. 
M) oF 
from LEAFLET No. 49. Know Your School Principal. This outline concerns itself with the principal's 
from duties, qualifications, and relationships, and suggestions for discussion and investigation with 
| per- references. Price 5 cents. 
’ 
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sis of LeaPLET No. 50. Know Your Teacher. This is a comprehensive outline 
f the of qualifications of teachers, their selection, duties and responsibilities, 
coun- their economic welfare and other pertinent information, Price 5 cents, 
Ul are 
this Learter No. 51. Know Your School Child. Discusses the major prob- 
ty t lem of the school. The understanding of the child, his needs, and the 
dary organization of learning programs. Price 5 cents, 
ig as 
y. I LearLeT No. 52. Know Your Modern Elementary 
1 eX- School. What machinery is necessary to make a school 
quite run smoothly? This and other challenging questions, 
Here together with suggestions for investigation and discussion, 
thods and sources for reference material make this an interesting 
study outline. Price 5 cents. 
jects d 
tech; Learter No. 53. Know How Your 
nd of Schools are Financed. A_ practical 
yupils study of the motivating force behind 
xami- the operation of the public school and 
whence it comes. Price 5 cents. 
lace. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Adult Education 

Books for Adult Beginners 
the staff of the Readers’ Bureau of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. Pauline J. Fihe, 
Margaret Egan, Helen H. MacLean. Chica- 
go, American Library Association, 1939. 64 
p. 65 cents, single copy. 


Compiled by 


A suggested list of books for adult beginner reading 
those whose reading ability is below the level of the sixth 


the librarian 


grade child. The list is arranged for the use o 
and the adult educator, classified and annotate: 


Curriculum Adjustment 

That All May Learn, by B. L. Dodds. . A 
handbook of information published by the 
implementation committee for the use of 
American secondary school 
teachers who are trying to adjust the programs 
of their schools to the educational 
all youth. Chicago, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
fducation Association, 1939. 235 p. (Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, v. 23, no. 85) $1.10. 
from: H. V. Church, Executive 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago.) 
A summary and interpretation of the be 
search, and practice dealing with the problem of 
academic” pupil. 


principals and 


needs of 


Secretary, 


thought, re- 
the “‘non 


Commencement Manual 

1940 Vitalized Commencement Manual. 
Washington, D. C., The National Education 
Association of the United States, 1940. 96 p 
illus. 50 cents, single copy. 

The principal features of a large number 
summarized under various classifications and several com 
plete texts are presented: An annotated bibliography 
included. 


programs art 


Child Welfare 

Children in a 
White House Conference. <A special number 
of the Survey-Midmonthly, February 15, 1940 
Gertrude Springer, editor, Beulah Amidon and 
Kathryn Close, Order 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 30 
copies, $1. 


reporting the 


Democracy, 


associates. from 


cents, single copy. } 


Special rates on quantities, 

Report on a Nation-wide program directed to the needs of 
the whole child and of all the Nation’s childrer 
discussion: Families, resources, services, health 
religion, employment, recreation 


Topics o 


education, 


Safety Education 

Safety Education Methods, 
School. Chicago, published by 
Division, National Safety Council, Ine. (20 
N. Wacker Drive), 1940. 95 p. illus. 50 
cents. 


Klementary 


Education 


Describes methods and activities successfully used in the 
elementary school. Includes horizontal activities for pr 
mary grades, intermediate grades, upper grades; verti 
activities, junior safety council, schoo! safety patrol 
interest groups, and bibliography 


(Order 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN 


Voeational Information 


Handbook of. Aeronautical Vocations, by 


Walter Van Haitsma. Zeeland, Mich., Zee- 
land Record) Company, 1939.. 47 p. 25 
cents. 

{ vocational guide for careers in ‘all phases of aviation 
Contains practical information for vocational counselors and 
for high-school and college students interested in this field. 


Nursery School Teaching, an Occupational 
Brief. Pasadena, Calif., Western 
Service (30 N, 1939. 


Personnel 

taymond Ave. 10 p. 

25 cents 
Che brief ha Jones of the 


taff of Western Personnel Service, a research association of 


been compiled by Dorothy B 
western colleges and universities 


Youth Program 

Youth 
Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Washington, D. C., American 
(744 Jackson Place), 1939. 


\ Program of Action for American 


Recommendations of the American 
Education 
Youth Commission 


20 p._ Free. 


recommendations are’ made with reference t 


health, and education. The statement is 


Specific 
employment, 
.ddressed to the immediate Situation in which the American 
people find themselves as the result of the war abroad. It 


was adopted by the Commission on October 9, 1939. 


Social Studies 

Test Items in American Govern- 
Howard R. Anderson and E. F. 
Lindquist. Cambridge, Mass., The National 
for the Social Studies (13 Lawrence 
1939. 68 p. 


Selected 


ment, by 


Council 
Hall,, Harvard 
Bulletin no 13. 


University), 
50 cents. 
Carefully prepared test materials which may be used to 
measure the extent to which pupils have acquired a reasoned 
understanding of the subject matter commonly ineluded in 
the high-school American Government course 
Personnel Services 
Enhancement in School and In- 
John .D. Beatty. Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1939. 24 p 


Personnel 


dustry,. by 


50 cents 


elopments in personnel service going on 
include: The 
owth of personnel work in schools, the value of personnel 


Present the dey 


‘hool and industry.. Topics discussed 


vork to schools, the types of organizations used in personnel 


work, growth of cooperative attitude between school and 


Susan O. Furrerer 


* 
Recent Theses 


\ list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan follows: 

(DERHOLD, OMER C, -The needs for vocational education 
n Georgia: a problem in educational research 
117 p. 


sgricuiture 
Doctor's, 1939 Ohio State University. 
The effect of varied amounts of 
Doctor’s, 1936. 


DONALD C, 


training reading. 


m primary 

Duke University. 50 p. 
ANDERSON, Myriam §S 
Waldo and Piscataquis counties in 

1939, Uy of Maine. 111 p. 


History of secondary education 
Maine, Master’s, 


rsity 


BOARD 


BELL, JOHN W. The development of the public high 
school in Chicago. Doct 139. University of Chicago 
210 p. - 

BENDER, JAMES F,. The personality structure of stutter. 
ing with speeial reference to college male stutterers, Doe. 
tor’s, 1939. Teachers College, Columbia University. 169 p, 


Federal aid to home ego. 
Master’s, 1939, 


BENITEZ Y. TrRONA, Helena 
nomics education through te 
George Washington University. 87 p. ms 

BENNERT, RAYMOND T. The relationship between the 
physical examination and physical fitness index test, 
Master’s, 1939. Boston Uni 71 p. ms. 

BROWN, KENNETH, G. A study of the conditions, prob. 
lems, and needs of Pennsylvania public schools in the use 
of educational motion pictures. Master’s, 1939. Pennsyl. 
vania State College. 67 p 

CAREY, RACHAEL A. A preliminary investigation of the 
relation of visual, auditory, 

f learning habits to reading 


wher training 


ersity. 


intellectual factors and inventory 
ichievement of children ip 


erades 1 through 4. Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University 
136 p. ms. 
COXE, CHARLES; A _ study of special education for 


mentally handicapped children in third class school distriets 
in Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State 
College. 94 p. ms. 

ENDICOTT, FRANK 5. 
placement in institutions for the education of teachers 
Doctor’s, 1938. Northwestern University i7 p 

Foy, M. Junge. A preliminary evaluation of controlled 
reading exercises films, 
Master’s, 1939. 

HANSBURG, HENRY. Art 
of the use of the print shop in 


Selection, advisement and teacher 


projected upon motion-picture 


Syracuse University 8O p. ms. 


the improvement of spelling, 
reading, and visual perception, Doctor’s, 1939. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 84 p 
Hipp, FREDERICK L. 
ples to American education 
versity. 165 p. ms. 
HOBAN, James H. The Thomistic « 


mn Doctor's, 


le 


Doctor’s, 1939 


An application of democratic princi- 





Syracuse Uni 


oncept of person and 
1939. Catholie 


some of its social implicat 
University of America. 9 

KORNITZER, HENRIETTA G. Sight 
Master's, 1939. George 


7 ft 
‘ 


: 
conservation in the 
United - States. Washington Uni 
versity. 72 p. ms 
LEWIS, ROSE 
history to a group of maladjusted pupils in the eighth grade 
Master's, 1939.. George Washing YS Pp. MS. 
LINDSEY, A. MARGARET \ comparative study of the 
educational achievement and personality development in 
Master’s, 1939. Penn 


An experiment in the teaching of American 


ton University. 


progressive and traditional schools 
sylvania State College l p. ms 
MALLORY, VirGiL 8. Relative diflicuity of certain topics 
in mathematics for slow-moving ninth-grade pupils. Doe 
tor’s, 1938. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 179 p. 
PARKES, GEORGE H. Comparative cost of vocational in- 
dustrial education in certain second elass schoo! districts in 
Pennsylvania. Doctor's, 1939.. Pennsylvania State College 
113 p. ms. 
Rick, HAROLD A. The f 
Virginia. Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 446 p. ms 
ROSENBERG, R. ROBERT A modernized presentation of 
the law of contracts for secondary schools. _ Doctor’s, 1988. 
New York University. 227 p. ms 
STEINHAUER, MILTON H. Fire insurance on public sehool 
property in Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania. 124 p. 
TUNICK, STANLEY B. Study of 
school bookkeeping and first-year 
Doctor’s, 1938. New York Univ 
Wuittow; Cyrit M. The high-school graduate and his 
Doctor’s, -1931. Colorado State College of Educa 
tion. 220 p. ms. 
WORTHINGTON, Edward H 


nancing of education in West 


Doctor’s, 1939. University of 
the articulation of high 
college’ accountancy 
ersity. 236-p. ms 


school. 


Vocational and educational 
choices of high-school pupils in relation to their subsequent 


careers Doctor’s, 1938. University of 
253 Pp. 

Y URKEWITCH, J.T Changes 
in Pennsylvania public education 
ind litigation. Doctor's, 1939 


lege. 187 p. ms. 


is revealed by legislation 
Pennsylvartia State Cob 


Rours A. Gra 
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experimental study of the effect : 
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Pennsylvania. ' 


from local to State contra } 
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In Ten Bienniums 


Change in Public-School Enrollment 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


x*** In the six bienniums from 1917-18 


to 1928-30, the enrollments in- 
both 
secondary school grades each bien- 
nium (fig. 1). 
crease in the grand total enrollment in the 
secondary school 
enrollments in the 
elementary decreased 
each biennium. high- 
school grades continued to increase in greater 
numbers through 1933-34 than the elementary 


creased in elementary and 





This meant a continuous in- 


elementary and 
1929-30 


publie 
system. Since 
grades have actually 


Enrollments in the 


decreased and, therefore, the grand: total en- 


rollments for the public elementary and 


secondarv schools continued to increase. 


Turning Point 


The turning point came between 1934 and 
1936, during which biennium the elementary 
decrease became greater than the high-school 
increase and grand total enrollments for the 
public-school system began to drop. 

During the biennium 1936-—-38 these trends 
continued at an increasing rate, the numerical 
elementary enrollments. being 
times as great 
numerical increase in high-school enrollments, 
resulting in a decrease in the grand total for 
elementary and secondary schools of over 390,- 
000 pupils which is a little less than the total 
public-school enrollment of the State of 


Kansas for 1937—38 


decrease in 


approximately three as. the 


Some Comparisons 


in the 20 years from 1918 to 1938, the net 
increase in enrollments in elementary grades 
was approximately 854,000 pupils, which is a 
little less than the total public-school enroll- 
ment in North Carolina in 1937-38. The in- 
crease in the same 20 years in the high-school 
grades was about 4,269,000 pupils, which isa 
little more than the combined total public- 
school enrollment in the two States having 
the most pupils, New York and Pennsylvania, 
in 1937-38. 


20-Year Period 


The logarithmic graph (fig. 2) shows the 
change in enrollments in elementary and high- 
school grades over a 20-year period The rela- 
tively level nature of the trend line for elemen- 
tary enrollments shows the very slow rate of 
change in this field The sharp slope of the 
trend line for high-school enrollments ‘shows 
the rapid rate of increase in this field. 
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1917-18 1919-20 1921-22 1923-24 1925-26 1927-28 1929-30 1931-32 1933-3 1936-36 1937-38 
Figure 2. 
Public Elementary and Secondary School Changes in Public-School Enrollment 
Enrollments 
Periods Elementary | High 
Year Elementary High = a Ss = « 
yas at be 1918-20 +458, 232 +286, 568 
1917-18_- 18, 919, 495 1, 933, 821 1920-22 __ +988, 291 | +672, 620 
1919-20_- 19, 377, 927 2, 200, 389 1922-24 +532, 712 +516, 869 
1921-22. ___ 20, 366, 218 2, 873, 009 1924-26 +85, 072 +367, 588 
1923-24. __. 20, 898, 930 3, 389, 878 1924-28 -+- 284, 215 +153, 813 
1925-26 __ 20, 984, 002 3, 757,466 1928-30 +10, 376 + 488, 143 
1927-28 __ 21, 268, 217 3, 911, 279 1930-32 — 143, 173 +740, 599 
1929-30__ 21, 278, 593 4, 399, 422 1932-34 — 370. 383 +529, 
1931-32. 21, 135,420 | 5, 140, 021 1934-36 —372,476 | +305, 381 
1933-34__ 20, 765,037 | 5, 669, 156 1918-38! —618,050 | +228, 158 
1935-36_._- 20, 392, 561 5, 974, 537 Se | ee 
1937-38 1. 19, 773, 611 6, 202, 695 1981-38 +853, 916 +4, 268, 874 





1 Data for 1938 subject to slight change In finul checking. 





1 Data for 1938 subject to slight change in final checking. 
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National Youth Administration 


Administra 
vear of opera- 


Within a 


— * a The National Yout! 
tion entered its fift! 
tion on June 26, 1939 





few days it was official 


from the agency within whose genéral sphere 


of operations it had been established back 


1935—the Works Progress Administration 

and was placed in the Federal Security Agency 
together with such agencies as the United 
States Office of Education and the Civiliar 
Conservation Corps. This was a singularly 


significant step as. it has provided the be- 
ginnings of even more activ: 
cooperative efforts 
major Federal agencies which have youth as 
their principal concern. 

The fifth year of operation also finds the 
National Youth Administration with an ii 
creased appropriation which has made possibl 
a considerably expanded program. As com 
pared with approximately 620,000 
people in the year, 1938-39, it is expected 
that nearly 775,000 NYA workers will be 
employed during ihe peak month this year. 
Over 500.230 of these will be students and 
275,000 will be out-of-school youth 


id profitably 


heretofore among 


than 


young 


Important Changes 


f 


The last few years have seen a number « 
important changes in the general NYA pro 
gram—particularly in the work program for 
out-of-school youth. The 
latter program is to provide the young people 
with part-time employment, work experience, 
and related training of such a type that their 
chances of getting a job in private industry 
are increased. In achieving this purpose the 
National Youth Administration has been fres 
to experiment as to the best method or met} 
ods. Assistance to rural youth, for example, 
Some- 


purpose of this 


presented several decided difficulties. 
times only four or five youth over an extremel) 
wide area were eligible for NYA employment, 
and setting up a special project for these few 
youth involved an unwarranted transporta 
tion expense and insufficient supervision. The 
best way to get around these. difficulties, it 
was found, was to set up resident projects 
where the young people could remain con- 
tinuously for varying lengths of time, under 
good supervision, and receive g 
tion in subjects related to their work. 

Many of these resident projects have been 
set up in cooperation with agricultural schools, 
vocational schools, and State teachers colleges 
This arrangement makes it possible for the 
NYA youth: to get their related classroom 
instruction from highly competent teachers 
The knowledge thus acquired is put into prac- 
tice almost immediately on their NYA -job 
assignment. The farm boy. who has beet 


neral instruc- 


by 


separated 


fubrey Williams, 


{dministrator 





Mounting pictures for art classes. 


studying-the theory of dairying goes out in 
the afternoon ard earns his NYA wage milk- 
ing and taking care of the cows. The farm 
girl who has been studying the basic principles 
of diet as well as the planning of well-balanced 
and inexpensive meals is te be found in the 
kitchen earning her NYA wage by actually 
preparing such meals for other workers on 
the project {nd the urban boy—a limited 
number of resident projects have. been set up 
to assist the urban group also—may be learn- 
ng the theory of woodworking and the appli- 
cation or spelling of trade terms, while at the 
same time spending many hours in the shop 
getting a real working: knowledge of this 
occupation 

numbering about 
all but three 


They. had an enrollment in October 


These resident projects, 


550, have been. established in 


States 
1939 of over 26,000 voung men and women. 
So successful have they proved, in fact, that 

the past year we have developed a new 


type of resident project which is open _ to 
all youth in a general region rather than in 
one specific State. These regional centers, as 
they are called, provide a more technical and 
specialized work experience, chiefly. in the 


mechanical occupations. Only the outstand- 


ng youth from the various projects in each 
region have beén selected for enrollment in 
these regional centers, of which there are now 
eight in operation, with an enrollment. of 
about 2.000 


Another change in the NY’ program has 
been the shift in emphasis to projects that 


give youth work experience in the wood-| 


working and mechanical fields Hundreds of 


workshops have been set up throughout the- 
country and are now employing over 25,000 


young people. Some of these shops are lo- 


cated in city garages where trucks and autos 


are repaired. Others are to be found in 


space loaned by the school or park depart- 


ments where the youth make and repait 


school furniture as well as park equipment 
Still other workshops are turning out checker 
boards and ping pong tables for recreation | 
centers, though for several months prior to 
on the renova} 


distributed to 


Christmas they concentrate 


tion of old toys which are then 


children from needy families. 


Rotation of Workers 


An. outstanding aspect of the NYA’s work? 
program for out-of-school youth is its rotation 
No. youth is 
allowed to specialize too much—at least, not 


of workers from job to job. 


in the beginning. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to give each young person a chance 
to explore and to acquire a knowledge of. the! 
various jobs. This} 
exploratory enables 
young people to find out their own aptitudes 


basic skills required by 
work. experience also 
and interests in relation to such jobs, At& 
regional center such as Quoddy Village it 
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Constructing community youth center. 


Maine where there is a fixed term, rotation 
from one job to another takes place three times 
during the term at intervals of 6 or 7 weeks. 
On local NYA projects job rotation to. give an 
exploratory work experience does not occur 
quite as systematically since. the facilities are 
insufficient. At Quoddy, for ex- 
ample, which has a well-equipped plant, it is 


generally 
possible for a young man to get work. experi- 
ence in any one of some 25 occupations. A 


local project, on the other hand, is much more 


limited by the particular job that is being 
done—whether it be improving streets. and 
roads, building youth centers, assisting in 
recreation activities, sewing clothes for needy 
families, or clerical work in a government 
office. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 


approximate! 253,800 voung people left 
NYA projects varying reasons—as many 
as one-fourth to enter private employment. 


This meant that 


the NYA empk 


ach month 9.3 percent of 


s were separated from the 


projects. \t this turn-over rate the entire 
project load y ld be replaced in somewhat 
less than 11: months, It is estimated on the 


basis of such a turn-over and after allowing for 


the reemployment of youth who had left 
NYA projects. that the National. Youth 
Administration employed about 415,000 dif- 
ferent young people on its work program in 
the year, 1938-39 

The proble ind the challenge which these 


NYA employs 


seen through " 


resent can: be. most clearly 
climpse at their educational 
and work-exper 
cent of the 


ence backgrounds. Forty per- 
have never gone beyond 
the eighth grade, if a study of the youth on 
NYA projects 1939 be taken as 


February 
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typical. Such a fact has a most important 
bearing on the kind of project to be initiated 
and on the level of the related information 
Furthermore, three-quarters of: the 


NYA project workers had never finished high 


classes. 
school. As to the amount of previous work 
experience which these NYA youth have had, 
this same survey revealed that a little more 
than half had never held any kind of a job 
before getting NYA employment and that 
another 40 percent had received only. the 
insignificant experience provided by jobs re- 
quiring little or no skill. NYA work projects, 


Assisting in zoology department. 





by providing a groundwork of basie work 
habits and skills, are thus improving consider- 
ably the young people’s chances of getting a 
job iu private employment 

For the youth who want to continue their 
education, the National Youth 


tion’s student-aid program opens up many 


Administra- 
work opportunities. As was pointed out in 
the beginning of this article, there will be 
about 500,000 N YA jobs available for students 
in the peak month of the 1939-40 academic 
year, as compared with a top figure of 386,000 
last vear. These students will be selected, 
aS heretofore, by the school and college officials 
on the basis of need, bearing in mind the 
minimum requirement that all students must 
be able to perform satisfactory scholastic 
work while carrying three-fourths of a normal 
curriculum 

Besides selecting the NYA students, the 
school and college officials also assign them 
to various jobs and assume general supervision 
over their work. Student-aid jobs vary, as 
most educators know, from the repair of 
classroom equipment and the improvement of 
school grounds to the most important and 
exacting type of research work. In return for 
this work the NYA students will this vear 
receive a monthly wage that must be set 
somewhere between a definite minimum and 
The minimum for school students 
is $38 a month, and the maximum, $6; for 
college students the limits are $10 and $20; 
and for graduate students, $20 and $30. 

In connection with this phase of the NY A’s 
program I would like to express my high opin- 


maximum. 


ion of the splendid work the educators have 
done in administering the student-aid program 
during the last 4 years. This work, which has 
been so intelligently performed on a volun- 
tary basis, represents one of the finest achieve- 
It is the 
best and the most eloquent testimony to our 


ments in the field of public service. 


educators’ deep and unfailing interest in 


vouth 


Guidance and Placement 


Another aspect of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration’s work which should be empha- 
sized is its. accomplishments in the field of 
guidance and placement. In the first place, 
there have been prepared and issued nearly 
100 thoroughgoing industrial and occupational 
studies. These give a fairly detailed descrip- 
tion of an industry or occupation, pointing out 
particularly the various types of jobs, the 
training requirements, the wages paid, and the 
possibilities of getting a job at the present 
Teachers interested in vocational guid- 
ance have found these studies especially use- 
ful; and NYA supervisors in at least 11 States 
have formed job-information or occupational 


time. 


classes where the studies have been analyzed 
and discussed. In the second place, weekly 
radio programs dealing with jobs have been 
initiated in 18 States. -Thern, in 12 cities, 
where technical and financial assistance have 
been obtained, special consultation services 
for vouth have been set up to provide informa- 








tion on training and job opportunities as well 
as to help analyze interests and aptitudes. 
Finally, the National Youth Administratior 
has been instrumental in setting up junior 
placement divisions in 144 cities of 41 States 
Prior to the establishment of the first of these 
divisions in March 1936, there had been but 
one State—New York—which had a special 
junior division.. Our function in ‘this field 
has been to demonstrate the need for services 
that will give special attention to the inex 
perienced young job seeker who 
intelligently register for a job since he has 
little or no idea as to the type of 
which he is suited. Many State 
ment services have séen this need and have 
placed the NYA placement counselors on their 
own pay rolls. 
been inspired to set up junior divisions of 
their own, using NYA technical assistance 





cannot 


work for 


employ - 


Similarly, other States have 


The NYA junior placement services have, over 


periods varying from 2 to 44 months, regis- 
tered approximately 600,000 
and placed 242,000 in jobs in private employ- 
ment. 

Four and one-half years.of operation find 
the National Youth Administration program 
still as broad and as flexible as ever. | Its 
policy of local planning and of decentralized 
administration has kept the program serisitive 
to local needs and quick to make any adjust- 
ments necessary to fill these needs 
we have sought the advice and assistance of 
those people in 
most interested in youth’s welfare. 
have thus cooperated in the program not only 


young people 


Always 


2ach community who were 


educators 


assisting students but also as members of 
the local and State advisory committees which 
contribute so much to the success of the work 
program for out-of-school youth. These co- 
operative enterprises will, I feel sure, be given 
renewed and ever-constant impetus by the 
fact that the Office of 
National Youth 
within the same Federal agency. 
1940 should see 


Education and. the 
Administration are now 
The year 
considerable advances in the 


extent and the methods of youth services. 


Sewing project. 
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Art Students Exhibit 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Executive Secretary, Art Gallery 


*% %& *& Every able young art student 
desires an opportunity ‘to exhibit 
his pictures in a well-appointed art 
gallery. The college wing of the 
art gallery sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education offers such an opportunity 
to. art students in colleges and endowed art 
schools. The gallery is located in the new 
Interior Building where out-of-town visitors 
on sight-seeing trips come to see the perma- 
nent murals and sculptures in the corridors, 
the museum, and other features of the modern 
building including the art gallery which is 
located on the seventh floor. 
visitors from all parts of the United States 
and even abroad visit the gallery and register 
their names in the guest book that is provided. 





Thousands of 


Schools Invited 


A group of university and endowed art 
schools are invited periodically to send their 
student paintings and drawings to this Wash- 
ington gallery for exhibition purposes. The 


located in 24 States and the District 
of Columbia, include 29 architectural schools, 9 
architecture and 48 

About every 2 
months a new exhibition of pictures is hung 
in order to have a continuous and current dis- 
play of paintings and drawings in various media 
students. No 
awards are made and no exhibition is judged 


schools, 
schools of landscape 


schools of the fine arts. 


done by contemporary art 


on a competitive basis. Pictures are all 
selected by instructors in the different schools, 
the Office of Education at the 


schools’ expense, and returned ec. o. d. 


shipped to 
when 
the exhibition ends. 

Pictures are hung in the gallery so that 
visitors may individually observe the kind of 
work modern art students are producing and 
examine the techniques and methods used in 
one school in comparison with those used in 
When 
framed pictures or murals, the gallery is hung 


another. exhibitions include large 


with a view to producing the most pleasing 
effect for the gallery as a whole and to bring 
individual student artists. 


out the works of 


When the 


framed pictures however, the general effect in 


exhibitions are devoted to un- 


hanging the gallery as a whole is sacrificed in 
order to present pictures in school groups, 
A visitor may then observe and compare 8 or 
10 examples from one school with a similar 
from another’ school, 


group of pictures 


Exhibitions of this type generally find more 


visitor-interest particularly among: art stu- 


dents and others who are more interested in 
the type of work that a school produces than 
in the individual artist 

The recent winter show of oil paintings was 
the best of the 


some to be 


pronounced by 
several exhibitions sponsored since the open- 


ing of the gallery 2 years ago. States repre- 


exhibition were California, 
Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and the District of 


sented in the 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 


Columbia, 
The ‘“‘schools of painting’ represented varied 
all the way from the extreme modernistic to 
the ultra conservative. 

A few examples of pictures that were hung 
in this exhibition are shown in photographs 
on the opposite page. Also shown are some 


examples of the current black and white 


exhibition which includes pencil sketches, 


pen and ink 
sketches, brush work, and other forms of the 


charcoals, etchings, lithographs, 
graphic arts. 

As in any art gallery, the oi! exhibitions 
attract attention on account of their color 
and beauty and the more permanent atmos- 
phere that they seem to take on. Student 
paintings, however, are more often studies than 
different 
expression for rendering the values of cloth, 


masterpieces—studies of modes of 
paper, glass, compositions both indoors and 
out of doors, and figure painting. For sincere 
interest Visitors 
often 


shown in 


and appreciation, however, 
techniques 
arts. and 
Perhaps this interest may be 


study more carefully the 


exhibitions of graphic 
water colors. 
reflected in the fact that many are students 
or teachers of students who are doing similar 
work. The public schools, for instance, seem 
to sponsor much more work in black and white 
and water colors than they do in oil. For 
that 


familiar with drawing and water-color paint- 


reason perhaps the layman is more 


ing than with work in oil on canvas. 


Favorable Comment 


The exhibitions shown so far have received 
favorable comment 
have been examined critically by both laymen 
and artists. brought their 
art classes to the gallery for careful study of 


through the press, and 


Teachers have 
pictures in different media. 
Certain pictures in every exhibit appeal to 
individuals with varying degrees of worth. 
Frequently connoisseurs desire to purchase 
favored pictures. The gallery has no means 
of negotiating the sale of a picture, but on 
oecasion the name and address of an artist are 
supplied in order that a private sale may be 
consummated through direct correspondence. 
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A corner of the Art Gallery sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education, in the 
new Interior Department Building. 
The winter exhibition of framed oil 


paintings by students is on display. 


gh 
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Steel Mills.” by Charles Haworth : ' Es The Printer.” by Calvin G. Diehl 


State University of lowa Grand Central School of Art in New York City 


Mount Adams.” by John Goslin ’ , : Outdoor Sketch.” by Lydia Rewis 
Cinemnati Art Academy. Ohio Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia. 


“Still Life.” by Elizabeth Minnes 
Mills College, California 


“Sull Life.” lithograph by Effie Rogers 


Columbia University. 








A class in French, broadcasting. 


Twenty- Two Rungs 
of the Radio Ladder 


by William Dow Boutwell, Chief, Radio, Publications, and Exhibits 


r? * a Congress envisioned for our Nation 


a strongly decentralized radio sys 
tem in the United States. This is 
the sense of the law of 1927 setting 
up the rules by which the publicly owned wave 
lengths may be used by licensed operators 
Thus most of our 815 radio stations are ex- 





pected to render a service as local as a local 
newspaper. 

Yet I believe that I am correct in saying that 
no local station is adequately staffed to create 
a battery of high-grade local community 
service programs. For. this reason, the local 
station manager must rely more and. more on 
local institutions for his local program re 
sources. He turns to the schools, to local 
civie organizations, to community theater and 
other civie groups. 

From all over the Nation the Office of Edu- 
sation has received a wide variety of reports 
on methods and patterns of cooperatio1 
between stations and local civic and educa- 
tional organizations. These new develop- 
ments are reported in the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee Service Bulletin from month 
to month. 

The advances begin to fall into a radio 
parade of progress. A city adds a school 
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education 


school of the air. Below are listed the steps 
which are being taken to establish local 
public service radio programs, or series of 


programs. The steps are arranged roughly 
in an order ranging from easy steps to more 
diffieult steps It sho ild be possible to use 


this list as a measuring rod of loeal civie and 


l 


educational radio progress The list may also 


help leaders to identify the next steps to take? 


im developing radio in the service of ow 


\merican communities 


The Rungs 


1.. Establish radio committees in — local 
civie. groups. Many Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups have such committees. School 
boards often begin at this point 

2. Equip schools for radio reception. One 
station collected radios donated by local 
dealers and put them in local schools. 

3. Establish education directors on local] 
radio station staffs. 

4. Encourage talented teachers to take 
college radio courses in order to prepare 
themselves for organizing and managing 
school radio producing units 

5. Secure the cooperation of the radio de- 
partments of local colleges for creating com- 
munity service programs 

6. Publish a weekly radio log to guide 
teachers and civic leaders in selection of 
radio programs on the air 

7. Develop plans for allowing students 
credit for listening to certain programs, com- 
mensurate with credit received for reading 
selected books. 

S. Set up radio workshops in schools to 
practice and eventually produce local pro- 
grams. 
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9, Establish a radio director in the scheol 
system. 

"40. Establish a radio. staff for the school 
system with part-time and full-time assistants 
to the school rad lirector 

11. Set up. recording equipment in the 
schools—build raries of important recorded 
programs and special events for use by 


teachers 


12. Develop radio production units in local 


community theater groups 

13.. Develop nstruction for’ teachers in 
classroom utilization of radio. 

14, Establish a local school of the air. 


15. Develop local forums of the air for the 


discussion of « problems 

16. Undertake careful. planning of educa- 
tional and civic programs far in advance of 
a schedule for presentation. 

17. Set up ‘““machinery”’ for checking on the 
effectiveness of community programs. 

18. Develop plans for coordinating city- 
wide promotion of community. service pro- 
grams. 

19. Establish studios in schools and colleges 


with lines to stations. 


Industrial Arts 


20. Develop close cooperation with news- 
papers. Work out plans for regular publicity 
and for printed listener aids. 

21. Establish a community council to plan 
and advise on the development of local radio 
service, 

22. Establish a short-wave station under 
the management of the school board for pro- 
grams especially designed for the classroom 
and for general adult education. 


Some of these steps can be . undertaken 











THANKS 


The photographs with this article are 
reproduced through the courtesy of The 
Washington Evening Star. They were 
taken during a series of educational 
broadcasts sponsored by The Star with 
the cooperation of the National Broad- 
casting Co. and the Washington Board 
of Education. 








without cost. Many can be undertaken at 
very small cost. Certainly the cost of many 
of these steps is infinitesimal when measured 
by the influence of radio in a community. 
Possession of a radio wave length is a valuable 
civic asset Having a local radio station is 
almost as important as having a post office. 
Station managers and civic leaders alike are 
becoming more aware of. the preciousness 
of their heritage of the ether and are organizing 
their resources to make maximum use of 
local radio wave assignments for the maximum 
benefit of local citizens. This is the demo- 
cratic way of using radio; this is the American 
way. To promote this development, the 
United States Office of Education stands 
ready to loan without charge any of the 510 
scripts in our Radio Script Exchange; to 
supply free manuals of production and sound 
effects; and to answer inquiries on other 
sources of help. The Office of Education 
and the Federal Radio Education Committee 
stand ready to advise, to counsel, and assist 
station managers and civic and educational 
leaders as they work to extend the frontiers 
of radio service. 


Building School-Community Interest 


by Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Industrial Education 


xk** A school is a social institution 


organized for and serving the com- 





munity in which it is located. ; It is 
evident that its proper functioning 
ean take place only where there is an intelli- 
gent interest on the part of the school in the 
community and the community in the school. 
The importance of this reciprocal interest has 
become a recognized principle in education as 
is evidenced by the often-heard phrase “the 
community school.’”’. While it is reasonable 
to assume that a school-community ‘interest 
is always present, in practice the extent to 
which it exists and functions in an effective 
way is dependent upon the objective efforts 
of some individuals. Among those who may 
contribute to the building up of a proper 
community interest, the teacher is the key 
person. He it is who renders the services of 
the school to the people of the community. 
He deals directly with the pupil and carries 
out the school program. For him and his 
instructional program all other personnel and 
functions of the school are provided. 

Among the practices employed by industrial 
arts teachers in creating and maintaining an 
adequate and satisfactory school-community 
interest, the following are of frequent oc- 
currence 


Addresses 

Industrial arts teachers frequently find and 
accept opportunities to speak before organiza- 
tions and meetings sponsoring a community 
interest. The nature of the address made on 
such programs varies somewhat with the pur- 
pose of the meeting, but in general the indus- 
trial arts teacher finds it desirable and 
appropriate to give the audience a presenta- 
tion of his school program, especially those 
phases of it that may contribute to the reali- 
zation of the objectives of the organization, 
before which he appears. For example, if it 
is a parent-teacher association meeting he 
takes advantage of the occasion to speak of 
industrial arts as a means of providing in the 
school curriculum opportunities for  self- 
expression in material media, emphasizing 
this pupil activity as a fundamental principle 
in education. If he is to speak before a civic 
or service group interested in the promotion of 
a safety campaign, he will tell not only of the 
efforts made in his shop to safeguard the 
pupils from accidents, but will suggest ways 
and means by which and through which his 
program may be made to contribute to the 
safety in the home and the community in 
general. If he is to participate in a meeting 
concerned with home improvements, he points 
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out the activities in his program of value for 
this specific purpose. In addition to addresses 
made at local meetings, industrial arts teach- 
ers in some places have succeeded, with the 
assistance of local community effort, in putting 
broadcasts on the air which set forth the work 
of the industrial arts department and inter- 
pret its contribution to the realization of 
desirable educational objectives. 


Newspaper Reports and Notices 


Che wide-awake industrial arts teacher con- 
tributes a fair proportion of the material 
going out from the office of the superintendent 
of schools for the purpose of affording desir- 
able publicity that will make for the further- 
ance of the school-community interest. In 
such cases the teacher is careful to prepare his 
part. of the material so that it fits well into the 
plan and objective the superintendent has for 
keeping the public well and accurately in- 
formed regarding the schools. In addition 
the industrial arts teacher is often successful 
in getting newspaper publicity for special 
phases of his program and also for particular 
events. For example, toy making, kite flying, 
club work, exhibits, and participation in the 
preparation for community pageants and fes- 


tal occasions. Feature articles pertaining to 








} 















industrial arts work, prepared for the daily 
and Sunday papers, are often illustrated with 
photographs of pupils at with 
projects made by the pupils. 


work and 


Participation in the Work of Local 
Organizations 


There are usually local organizations that 
are interested in promoting some special phase 
of welfare in the community. Such organiza- 
tions and persons are influential. 
pare the way for desirable practices in the 
community and constitute an energizing force 
for the development and improvement. of 
community conditions. As a member of the 
community the industrial arts teacher aligns 
himself with the work of the civic, service, edu- 
cational, and other kinds of clubs and organi- 
zations and cooperates with them for the 
accomplishment of their respective objectives. 
With a view to strengthening his own program 
in the community schools, he never fails to show 
how his own work contributes toward the aim of 


They pre- 


the organization with which he is cooperating 
and also to indicate some needs of his depart 
ment in order that it 
effectively toward the goal of the agency with 
which he is working. He makes plain to such 
an agency that he is dealing with the 
citizens of the community, who before long 
will be in control of the problem in which the 
agency or organization is interested. 
agencies include those working in the fields of 


may function more 


young 


Such 


civic improvement, business and professional 
work, health, recreation, scouting, camping, 


hobby fairs, community-center work, and 
amateur theatricals, including stagecraft. 
Through participation in the work of agencies 
sponsoring such local activities, the teacher 
enlists strong support for his industrial arts 


program. 
School Exhibits 


Under this heading a great variety of 
ties planned by the industrial arts teacher may 


activi 


be grouped. Some schools have an annual 
exhibit of their work sponsored by the cham- 
ber of commerce or the mercharits’ association 
A community center is a favorite place for ex- 


hibiting projects from the industrial arts de 


partment. Some schools have found it d 
sirable to display their industrial arts work 
at a local university. This has resulted in 


commanding respect of higher educational 
institutions for the work done ir 
shop and its educational value. In 
has been.a factor in influencing public opinion 
in behalf of the school’s industrial arts pro- 
gram. 

Open house and parents’ night at the school 
have proved valuable for the purpose of get- 
ting acquainted with the parents of the com- 
munity and of getting the parents acquainted 
with the industrial arts work. On such occa- 
sions there are not only exhibits of the work 
completed by the pupils, but also demon- 
strations by the pupils of the work they are 
doing in a regular shop period. Some indus- 
trial arts teachers have reaped a profitable re 


the school 


turn, it 


ward, in. the way of a community interest, in 
their work, from rented rooms in the business 
district where pupils may be seen working on 
their projects as they doin school. There is a 
strong psychological. appeal resulting from 
seeing pupils in action, especially when such 
actions involve the manipulation of materials 


and tools 
Sponsorship of Clubs 


In some cities industrial arts teachers main- 
extracurriculum 


conduct 


tain an extensive program, 


They: often organize and school 
clubs and frequently sponsor clubs organized 
outside of the school. Sometimes they give 
direction, leadership, and assistance to activi- 
ties carried on by outside organizations and 


by. pupils outside of school hours in the school 


shops and in out-of-school places. Many 
schools are developing community interest 


through the encouragement they give to home 


workshops in which not only the pupils them- 


selves but their parents may become inter- 
ested. -An example of a school club that 
attracts the interest of fathers, and in some 
instances, mothers, is the fisherman’s club, 


organized by pupils and sponsored by. teach- 


ers’: in the industrial. arts. departments of 
schools, located favorably for fishing excur- 
sions. This kind of club undertakes to de- 
velop information relative to the selection and 
tackle, and its members 


repair of 


purchase of fishing 


devote considerable time to the 
fishing equipment, much of which belongs to 
their fathers 

The following examples of club names reflect 
o some degree, at least, the interest sponsored 
Camera, Ampere, Architectural, 
Boat Building, Craft, Draft- 
ng, Electricity, Electronics, Handy Man, 


Leather, Model Railroad, Pied 


by the club 
Book Mending, 


Home Repair, 


Pica (printers), Airplane, Ship Modeling, Stage 
Hands, Surveying, Toy Shop, Whittlers, and 
Yacht More than one-third of all high 


schools in t] ‘ 


United States having any kind 
of club, have industrial arts clubs. 
In some places groups made up of out-of- 


school persons or in-school persons meeting 
out-of-school! hours hold their meetings at the 
school either for. the discussion and study of 
the problems in which they are interested or 
for construction work for which purpose 
special arrangements for materials and tools 
have been: made. For example, some schools 
sponsor aviation clubs meeting in the evening. 
Chis practice of the teacher and his school is 
for the purpose of giving encouragement to 
and material assistance in industrial arts work 
as an avocational and leisure-time activity. 
Testimony is to the effect that in 


‘+h work has led to the development 


many in- 
stances su 
of a strong community interest in the school 
program 

In some communities there are leagues or 
clubs for conducting handicraft work and for 
displaying and merchandizing it. Those par- 
ticipating in the activities of such leagues are 
usually adults, a considerable percentage of 
whom are skilled workers, but some of whom 





Industria] 
arts teachers have found in these league actiy- 
both and 
receiving services which tend to strengthen 


are novices needing instruction 


ities opportunities for rendering 
and enlarge the industrial arts programs in the 
school and to increase interest and apprecia- 
tion in it on the part of the general publie, 
Cooperation between schools and leagues ip 
handicraft work may result in developing tal- 
ent that could be drawn upon by the schools 
for providing additional activities, especially 
extracurriculum activities, and by the leagues 
for providing instructio1 


Visits to Industrial Plants 


industrial planned and 
the industrial arts teacher, have 
frequently been an factor in the 
development of a mutual interest between the 
school and local industrial enterprises. The 
pupils take a lively interest in plant operations 
and make their visits a subject for school and 
home When well planned and 
directed, the local such 
visits as a means for the furtherance of a favor- 
This is especially true 


Visits to plants, 
directed by 


important 


discussions. 
industries welcome 
able public opinion 
of utility companies that are dependent upon 
keeping the public educated to the quality of 
render A of visits 
usually includes power light 
plants, plants for garbage disposal, filtration 
plants, and telephone exchanges. Visits to 
industrial plants develop an interest on the 
part of the pupils in local enterprises and at 


services they program 


and electric 


the same time tend to promote the interest of 
such agencies in the institution the local com- 
munity has provided for the education of its 
future workers, consumers, and citizens. 


Seasonal Activities 


The industrial arts teacher, who attempts 









' 


— 


to build organizations and to cooperate with ; 


existing ones having for their purpose seasonal 
activities of a community interest, always finds 
abundant opportunity for attracting favorable 
public attention. A few examples of construc- 
tion activities carried on by such organizations 
are: Kite making, building model airplanes, 


construction and repair of sport equipment, | 


building and repairing playground equipment, 
building model boats, and soap-box racing 
cars. For some of these construction projects 
the school usually sponsors competitive oper- 
ating contests on a community-wide basis, 
which attract a considerable following and 
secure much publicity in the local papers. 
The construction of bird 
parks and for the home yards is another sea- 
sonal activity of community interest. Making 
and repairing toys for distribution at the? 
Christmas season is also an activity in whieb 
the public is greatly interested. In some 
cities this work is carried on in cooperation 
with another agency sponsoring a Christmas! 
toy campaign. Sometimes it is a local paper; 
again it is a welfare or character building 
(Concluded on page 221) 
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Plans For School Finance 


Financing the State of Washington’s Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


*% *& *% The public schools of the State 
of Washington had for the year 
1937-38 a total of $28,196,765. of 
State, county, and local school dis- 





trict revenues for the education of 339,977 
pupils. This amount, approximately $83 for 
each pupil enrolled was about .a million dollars 
less than the sum available for the preced- 
ing year when 2,489 fewer pupils were en- 
rolled in the publie schools of the State. 
These facts are revealed by the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in his biennial 
report for the period ended June 30, 1938. 

The decrease in school revenues for the 
second year of the biennium, it is explained 
in the superintendent’s report, was due in 
part to underestimating the amount of State 
funds needed by the schools in meeting the 
State’s legal obligation that year and in part 
to insufficient revenue in the State’s general 
fund for distributing the full amounts author- 
ized for apportionment to the schools. 

This article explains the details of the State’s 
present plan for public-school support using 
data for the school year 1937-388 to show 
amounts of State school revenues as to sources 
and amounts of State funds apportioned for 


various school purposes. 
Sources of Revenues 


A. From the State -—Funds which the State 
of Washington distributes to the public schools 
for their current expenses are derived from 
(1) a permanent school fund, leases of school 
lands, and certain fines, penalties, etc.; (2) 
the proceeds of taxes on business activities, a 
part of which is allocated to the schools; and 
3) the proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles. 
Receipts from the first two of these sources 
are placed in the State’s “current school 
fund” and those from the third source are 
placed in the State’s “‘school equalization 
fund,” 

1. The State has a permanent fund which 
is invested for the benefit of the public schools. 
This fund in 1938 amounted to approximately 
29 million dollars. The State also has a large 
acreage of unsold school land which is leased 
and otherwise administered so as to produce 
revenues. Incomes for the year from these 
two sources and from fines and penalties 
were as follows: 


Permanent school funds _ $1, 157, 346. 61 
School lands 124, 767.41 
Fines, penalties, ete Saad 32, 596. 96 


2. The net proceeds of excise and business 
taxes levied by the State are allocated to the 
public schools, to State institutions of higher 
learning, and to the State’s general fund. 
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Under the terms of the 1937 revenue act the 
public schools received 49 percent, the State 
institutions of higher learning 3.23 percent, 
and the general fund of the State 47.77 per- 
cent. The amount for the year from this 
source for the public schools was $12,248,- 
298.40. 

3. Legislation. enacted in 1937 provides 
for the allotment of the proceeds of taxes on 
motor vehicles (which is at the rate of 1% 
percent of their assessed valuation) to a new 
State school fund designated the equalization 
fund. However, the law creating this fund 
limited it to a total of 3 million dollars (2 
million dollars for loeal school districts and 1 
million dollars for counties) for the biennium 
and provides that it shall be pro-rated among 
the schoo] districts and counties entitled to 
receive equalization aid if these amounts are 
not sufficient to meet the State’s obligation. 
In discussing the State’s equalization fund, 
the superintendent reports:' “Through a 
miscalculation in the amount necessary to 
provide sufficient funds to carry out its pro- 
visions, only about 50 percent of the necessary 
amount was appropriated . . . only $600,000 
of the 2 million dollars appropriation was 
actually made available for equalization pur- 
poses.”’ 

B. From the county.—The county may levy 
a general property tax for the public schools 
of the county not to exceed 1% mills on the 
dollar of assessed valuation. In addition, 
the proceeds of certain: fines and penalties 
collected by the county are placed in the 
county school fund. 

C. From the local school district.—The school 
district may levy a tax for schoo] purposes 
not to exceed ten mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation of the general property in the dis- 
trict without a special vote for a higher rate. 


Apportionment of State and County 
School Funds 


A. State funds.—The State’s ‘‘current school 
fund”’ is distributed to school districts in the 
form of (1) general aids and (2) special aids 
and the “equalization fund” in the form of 
(3) equalization aids and (4) pupil-transporta- 
tion aids. 

1. General aids are distributed on attend- 
ance basis. The law provides for the appor- 
tionment from the State’s “current school 
fund” to each county an amount equal to 25 
cents? per pupil-day of attendance in the 


1 Biennial report of the superintendent of public instruction 
of the Stat: of Washington for the years 1937-39. 

? Funds were insufficient for the full amount; consequently, 
the amount was prorated at 22.34.cents for a day’s attendance 


public schools during the preceding year, but 
not to exceed 180 such days a year. 

For purposes of computing the amount of 
funds for apportionment to a county an actual 
day’s attendance. by one pupil is defined in the 
law as meaning: in an elementary school, 1 
day; in a junior high school, 1%; in a senior 
high school, 1% days (with two-fifths of a 
day added for each day of actual attendance 
in approved vocational classes); in a parental 
school, 3 days; and in a school for the handi- 
capped, 2 days. The law also defines 2 
hours’ attendance in a night school or a kinder- 
garten as one-half day of attendance; 4 hours 
per week in a part-time school as 1 day; ant 
1 day’s attendance in a State public school 
by a pupil from a Federal Government terri- 
torial reservation as 1% days, and specifies that 
each school is entitled to at least 2,500 days of 
attendance. 

2. Special aids. The use of State funds are 
authorized for vocational education and re- 
habilitation. An extra two-fifths of a day, 
as already indicated, is added to the total for a 
high school for each day’s attendance in 
approved vocational classes in such high 
A specified amount of State aid for 
rehabilitation is provided in the regular 
appropriation act and is used in accordance 
with the rules and regulations under which 
rehabilitation education is administered. 

3. Equalization aids. As already indicated, 
the use of definite amounts are authorized for 
the purpose of equalizing school costs among 
the school administrative units of the State. 
There are three bases upon which equalization 
aids are distributed to localities: 

Any county in which the proceeds of a 
county-wide genera! property tax at the rate 
of 1% mills on the dollar of assessed valuation 
does not equal 5 cents for each pupil-day of 
attendance during the preceding year is enti- 
tled to receive equalization aid equal to the 
difference between the two amounts. 

Any local school district in which the pro- 
ceeds of a general property tax at the maxi- 
mum rate, in most cases 10 mills, on the 
dollar of assessed valuation does not equal 15 
cents for each pupil-day of attendance is en- 
titled to receive equalization aid equal to the 
difference between the two amounts. ; 

4. The cost of pupil transportation where 
necessary is considered an item of expense to 
be equalized by the State; consequently, the 
State school officials may authorize the use of 
equalization funds up to 80 percent of the ap- 
proved cost of this service in any school dis- 
trict. 

B. County funds.—County funds are dis- 
tributed to the schools at the rate of 5 cents 
per day of attendance as defined in the law. 
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The Affirmative (Departments 


of Education) 


by CHARLES L. OUTLAND, M. D. 


Medical Director of City Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


*% ¥& *& When one discusses this controver- 
sial subject and realizes the fact 
that his opinion is based upon inti- 





mate knowledge of both 
ments, he is likely to find it difficult to make 
a definite distinction. 
into the field and find in 
or more in population that 60 
definitely under the board of education and 
that 14 percent more are under a joint arrange- 
ment with the board of education and the 
health department and see that a satisfactory 


job has been done, it seems that there is no 


arrange- 


However, when we go 
cities of. 100,000 


percent are 


necessity for lengthy arguments on this point 
In cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population 


Charles L. Outland, MF. D. 





78 percent are under the department of educa- 
tion and 8 percent’ under joint supervision. 
\gain the advantage of this arrangement is 
shown. 

There are many reasons why the school 
health service should be administered by the 
board of education, among them are such out- 
standing ones as: 

1. The close integration of health instruc- 
tion, physical and recreational activities with 
other school services. 

2. Greater influence in 


what is apt to be 


neglected in an’ overcrowded public health 
program. 

3. Closer supervision of teacher and child 
health is made possible. 

t. Better supervision of lunchroom person- 
nel, janitorial, and other nonteaching staff. 
5. More funds and more certainty of funds, 
less political change, better normal supervi- 
SLOn 

6. Chances for higher educational qualifi- 
cations of staff. 

7. The 


medical to the 


teachers to leave all 
health 


a failure to observe certain important 


tendency of 
things department, 
with 
which might sent to 


conditions, readily be 


the medical department which is a part of 
the educational system. 
There 


divided, be careful joint planning and coordi- 


must, whichever way the work is 


nation: of effort and a good health service in 
schools which should help bring about a good 


public ‘health department from both points 


of view. 
With the schools as. the teaching units, it 


seems to me that there is no better way to 


have a close integration of health instruction, 


physical and recreational activities than a 


tie-up in-an edueational department. Since 


all of these services should head up under the 
superintendent, in the same way all would 
feel that they were on a par to carry out any 
of the services which necessarily have a bear- 


upon the other. There are greater 


ing one 


opportunities for the heads of these depart- 


ments to confer from time to time and to 


better work out programs which will fit in 


each with the other. 


partments of Health? 


fact 
health officer has so many things pertaining 


It is a well-known that the average 
mainly to welfare, as the various venereal dis- 
eases, prenatal and postnatal, preventive, and 
other clinics, that school health work is often 
out. Then would 
always be available in a set-up under the 
board of education and not tied up with sp 
emergency, which might arise in general health 


crowded too, a nurse 


department practice 

The close supervision of teacher and child 
health with the 
formation each with the other, can only be 


exchange of ideas and in- 
done where there is a close rapport between 
The . child has a 
know, and understand 


nurse and teacher. also 
better chance to see, 
her functions. He 


known and 


the nurse and 


willing to discuss with a person 
closely associated with him and his work, the 
school and its work, any of the important 
problems of childhood. The medical service 
under the board of education has representa- 
tion on the councils of the teachers, as teach- 
ers’ leagues, discussion and study groups. 
The close association of the medical depart- 
ment with other school employees brings about 
a better supervision of all the personnel. 
The school nurse has a ready contact with all 
of these employees and an opportunity to 
become better acquainted personally and to 
put over a program of health education, as 
well as to observe certain signs and symptoms 
such as colds or other possible 
Then, too, 


are willing to discuss certain ailments witha 


of disease, 


infections. the workers themselves 


person whe knows and understands their 
situation. 
Usually there is a certain percent of the 


tax dollar set up for the schools and they are 


not dependent politicians. The per- 


upon 
sonnel has an opportunity to carry on unh- 
hampered by political change or the necessity 
of spending many days or months every few 
vears getting votes for a particular candidate, 
who may fail of election, and then to have 
the person who is elected immediately use his 
power of office to get rid of anyone who may 
have opposed him, thus hampering the service 


(Concluded on page 210 
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Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in Scnoo. Lire, during the school 


vear. as SCHOOL Ltire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScHoon Lire 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only. 


through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative Departments of 
Health) 


by H. WARREN BUCKLER, M. D. 


Chief, Division of School Hygiene, Depart- 
ment of Health, Baltimore, Md. 


kw Th 


health service be administered by 


question, Should the_= school 


departments of education or by de- 





partments of health? has long been 
a controversial one, for the simple reason that 
certain features of an adequately designed and 
properly maintained school health service are 
of vital importance to both these branches of 
government 

The writer, who has had over 30 years’ 
experience both as a field worker and director 
of the school health service in the Baltimore 
City Health Department, has long recognized 
the validity of the claim of the department. of 
education for participation in the — health 
service and has outlined the scope and plan 
To facilitate 


considered 


of this work to meet their needs 
description, the service will -be 
under the following headings: 

1) A system that. has for its objective the 


(2) A 


r its objective the detection 


control vf communicable diseases; 
system that has { 
and correction of certain defects or. deficiencies 
that may have a bearing upon the health and 
growth of the child and his progress in studies; 
(3) Health and phvsical education. 

Surely no one.can dispute the fact that the 
control of communicable diseases is essentially 
the duty of the department of health as regards 
the establishing and maintaining of quaran- 
tine regulations of the pupils infected and the 
contacts; to decide the length of absence for 
both groups from school and to readmit to the 
classroom when such regulations have been 


fulfilled In those 


school health service is under a department of 


communities where. the 
education with a separate corps of doctors and 
nurses, there bound to be a duplication of 
effort, a conflict of authority, and a loss. of 
time in establishing. necessary 


which under 


quarantine, 


no circumstances should be tol- 
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erated. The health department must see to 
it not only that the school does not become a 
focus of infection to the community, but, vice 
versa, that the community be protected 
against those children in school with a report- 
able communicable disease. It must be the 
duty of the health department to notify prin- 
cipals on forms prescribed for this purpose of 
ali their actions regarding exclusions. from 
school, and no child may return to school 
without a certificate from an accredited repre- 
sentative of the health department. Certifi- 
cates of family physicians and attendance 
officers should not be accepted. 

Clinies for vaccinations, diphtheria preven- 
tion, and tuberculin testing are vital factors in 
a well-organized school health service and can 
only be properly administered by a department 
of health. 

The second phase of the school health serv- 
ice, namely, routine or special physical exami- 
nations of pupils seems always to have been 
a bone of contention between the health and 
Briefly 


these examinations include defects of nose 


educational departments, stated, 
and throat, teeth, eyes, ears, heart, lungs, 
orthopedic deformities, mental impairment, 
functional neuroses, nutritional studies, and 
communicable filth diseases. For example, 
the detection and correction. of visual and 
hearing defects, physical factors associated 
with retardation, are of more interest to a 
department of education than to a depart- 
ment of health. The removal of diseased and 
infected tonsils and adenoids is of interest to 
both, as neglect of this condition may. make 
the child a potential carrier of infection or 
act as a physical factor in retardation ot 
studies or irregular attend- 
ance. The study of the 
causes and remedies of the 
undernourished is of inter- 
est to both departments of 
government. From an eti- 
ological standpoint, it is the 
duty of the department of 
health to exclude the 

possibility of some 


deep-seated focus of 








H. Warren Buckler, M. D. 


infection, such as tuberculosis and of the de- 
partment of education to select such children 
from this group who may be benefited by 
special open-air classes or school lunches. 
Correction of defects can best be accomplished 
by home visits on the part of the nurse. A 
nurse who has been a welcome visitor to the 
family, literally from the cradle to the grave, 
will have far more influence upon a parent 
than a nurse who enters the home as a 
stranger at the beginning of school life 

Special clinics for the exclusive use of school 
children are far more satisfactory and reliable 
when maintained by some form of govern- 
ment than by private means. It must be 
admitted that clinics for eyes and ears and 
dental defects can be maintained as well by a 
department of education as a department of 
health, but clinics for the treatment of infee- 
tious diseases, such as tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases can only be maintained properly 
by a department of health 

Health education has of late become an im- 
portant part of any school health service with 


(Concluded on page 210) 
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The Affirmative 


(Concluded from page 208) 
and in many instances almost completely dis- 
organizing it with resulting carelessness or 
entire lack of the ability of the department to 
function. 

Under a system sponsored by the board of 
education, there is always an opportunity for 
higher educational qualifications and a desire 
on the part of the personnel to attain this 
objective. One who is thrown 
with those of higher learning is 
receive a stimulus for more advanced work 
Physicians, nurses, and other medical depart 
ment personnel have availed themselves of 


constantly 
bound to 


opportunities for special courses in school 
health supervision, public health courses, and 
similar subjects, many leading to degrees and 
certificates. 

All of us who have had experience in bot! 
types of departments are aware of the fact 
that often a teacher fails to call attention to 
certain children ready 
accessibility to the health department, where- 


because of lack of 


as with a medical service as a part of the 
school system she knows that she will se¢ 
some member of the personnel usually each 
day, hence she does not forget or neglect to 
make these facts known to them. This is 
most helpful and usually a suggestior 
which results may be expected when recogni- 
tion and early follow-up have been had. 

The facts as presented here tend to show 
that a personnel, the teaching and the non- 
teaching, who continued 
access to a medical service under the same 
general supervision as their own will use and 
cooperate with that service to a much better 
advantage, which in turn should be a better 


from 


have close and 


all around service for the children who are the 


; 


wards of the school during the teaching hours 


The Negative 

(Concluded from page 209) 
a progressively widening scope of subjects 
studied. Whether the public health officer or 
nurse is better qualified to instruct pupils in 
this subject than the classroom teacher is at 
best a debatable question. The writer has 
simple ideas on the matter of health educa- 
tion. In the elementary schools, it should be 
in the form of group instruction with drills or 
demonstrations at frequent intervals in: the 
classroom on the ordinary fundamental rules 
of health. In the secondary schools, it should 
be personal private interviews with the physi- 
cian or nurse in the school, according to the 
needs of the individual pupil as found by phys- 
ical examination. 

Some consideration should be given to cer- 
tain general factors. First, the type of local- 
ity in which the service is carried on. 
or sparsely settled communities, 
personnel of the health department may be nil 
or wholly inadequate, it is felt that the depart- 
ment of education could best be qualified to 
assume jurisdiction over the work, but in 
larger and more closely settled « 


In rural 


where the 


mmunities 


with a population of over 100,000, the health 
department is best qualified. Secondly, pupils 
of denominational schools should be given the 
same protection as those in public schools. 
After all, possibly the best solution of this 
problem is the type of program at present in 
vogue in Baltimore City. The health service 
should vary somewhat in pupils of elementary 
school age as compared with those of high- 
school age. The incidence of communicable 
diseases is naturally higher among children in 
elementary schools whereas emphasis on phys- 
cal and health education in the high schools 
is of greater import. In Baltimore this is the 
ine of division, the elementary schools are 
under the jurisdiction of the department of 
high schools 
Let me 


health .and the secondary or 
inder the department of education. 
emphasize, however, that with such a policy 
n effect there must be the closest cooperation 
and mutual give-and-take agreement between 
the two departments 


* 
Dr. Outland’s Rebuttal 


Dr. Buckler in his masterful way has made 
out an excellént case for the placement of the 
under the 


school medical services directly 


health department. He has, however, failed 
to answer certain of the points brought out 
in my original discussion relative to the merits 
of the medical department of schools being 
controlled by the board of education, and has 
set: up a system which apparently presupposes 
a close relationship if not entirely guided by the 
health department. I want to stress again, 
and in this I agree with Dr. Buckler that under 
whichever system the medical department of 
schools is to function, there must be a close 
cooperation with each organization. 

Dr. Buckler implies that only the health 
lepartment would be eligible to detain a child 
vith contagion. He is quite right, but is 
there not, a close tie-up and does a child return 
to school without a certificate and does not 
the school physician or nurse O. K. this cer- 
tifieate before the child goes to his classroom? 
This to my mind is a double check and less 
chance of a slip in this control. 

He -also feels that health 
department could better control tuberculosis 


probably the 
contacts.. One of the great functions of school 
nurses is to visit the homes and in this func- 
tion she has ample opportunity to see and 
observe, not only cases and contacts of tuber- 
culosis but other possible contagion. Is it 
possible that he believes that only a health 
department nurse has a ready access to the 
home? Has not the school nurse probably 
the greatest reason for going since this entree 
is directly through a child who knows and is 
cnown by the nurse? 

Since health education is an important part 
of any school health service, it would seem 
that a service closely associated with other 
school personnel and under the board of edu- 
cation has a better opportunity to function 


effectually: Also that any condition relating 


to the training of a child naturally is a boarg 
of education responsibility, let it be a medical, 


physica], or other problem. Therefore, ] 





believe that a closer cooperation of all services 
under the same general direction will in the | 


end produce better results 
- 
Dr. Buckler’s Rebuttal 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
Dr. Outland’s original article and also higs| 
agree | 
upon the salient principles of a health service { 


rebuttal and it seems to me that we 


and that whatever matters on which there 
may be a disagreement could be easily ironed 
out according to the set-up of the program. 
The argument that a school health service 
under a department of health may be neglected 
schedule of . the 
district health officer and nurse is dependent 
While 4 
resident nurse is justifiable to take care of 


owing to the overcrowded 
entirely upon the local program. 


minor ailments, accidents, and emergencies in 
schools where the population is 1,500 or more, 
such a plan is not practical in a community 
where the schools vary in population from a 
few hundred to over a thousand. If the nurse | 
or doctor under a department of education 
had to cover several of the smaller schools, ; 
there would be no guarantee that they could 
efficient service 
than under a department of health where the 


render more prompt and 


nurse is continually in a small district adjacent 


to the school. One must not confuse the duties? 
of a field health officer, school work included, 
with that of a clinic health officer in venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis, prenatal and postnatal 
hygiene, and child welfare. 

[ cannot agree with Dr. Outland’s argument 
that the desire or opportunity for higher 
educational qualifications is greater among 
the personnel of a department of education 

) 


What right 
has one to assume that the standards of a 


than a department of health. 


health department are not equal to those of 
a department of education? If promotion is 
dependent upon a degree or certificate, the 
incentive should be just as great among one 
group as the other. 

The old argument that a department of) 
education is free from political influence while 
inferring that all other branches of govern 
ment are subservient to such is amusing, to say 
the least. Anyone who has had the experience 
of visiting legislative bodies at the time of 
budget-making and has witnessed the well 
organized teacher-groups threatening political} 
oblivion to those failing to grant their de 
mands can appreciate the falsity of this} 
argument. . 

In conclusion, let me emphasize this fact. 
Health and education departments can workit} 
perfect harmony and accord, no matter under 
whose jurisdiction the health service may be. } 


* 


See next month’s issue for another 
Forum discussion 
LIF EF, April 194) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, a €. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ When the choice of foods is limited, the 


diets customarily followed cause inefficiency, 
sickness, even premature death, according to 
data presented in Food and Life, the 1939 Year- 
hook of the Department of Agriculture, in 
which the statement is also made that there 
are many kinds of 
the experienced person can read in the faces 
and. attitudes of the One- 
third of the book is devoted to human nutri- 


two-thirds to 


hidden hungers’’ which 


undernourished. 


animal nutrition 
illustrated 


tion and 


This 1,165-page, bound, volume 


sells for $1.50 


Public 


articles: 


TTealth 
Summary of 
United 


Geo- 


@ A recent issue of Reports 
earries the following 
Current Health Conditions in the 
2269-2270; Trends, 


States, pp and 


graphical and Racial Distribution of Mortality 


from Heart Disease Among Persons 5-24 
Years of Agi the United States During 
tecent Years (1922-1936), pp. 2271-2297, 
Vol. 54, No. 52. (5 cents. 


@ The latest technical advances in the manu- 


gasoline and lubricating oils are 


facture of 
illustrated in three silent motion-picture films 


recently revised by the Bureau of Mines, 
U. S. Department of the Interior: No. 99, 
The Story of Gasoline; No. 120, The Story of 


Lubricating Oil; and No. 151, Automobile 
Lubrication. 
Copies of these films are available in 16- 


millimeter size for exhibition by schools, 
civic and business organ- 
Applications 
Bureau of Mines 
Street, 


No charge is made for the 


churches, colleges, 
izations, and others interested. 
should be addressed to the 
Experiment 1800 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


use of films, bi 


Station, Forbes 
it the exhibitor is expected to 
pay the transportation charges. 


@ The United States Housing Authority has 
answered in What the Housing Act Can Do For 
Your City three of the questions usually asked 
about the public h 
Do we need it? and 


ousing program: What is it? 
How does it work? 5 
cents. 

A later pamphlet will set forth some of the 
conclusions reached by 
technicians 


Federal and local 
as to site selection, community 
planning, dwelling design, and management. 


@ Wildlife is the subject of two new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publications: The Wildlife 

Under the — Pittman- 
(Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 359) and Wildlife of the Atlantic Coast 


Restoration P 


Robertson A 


dram 


92% 
] ID 4 
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Salt Marshes (Circular No. 520). Price, 5 


cents and 10 cents, respectively. 

















@ James Frederick Rogers, M. D., consultant 
in Hygiene, of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
in the foreword to Communicable Diseases, a 
new publication of the Public Health Service, 
describes a communicable disease as “a 
chemical warfare in which the laboratories of 
the body are set to work making appropriate 
munitions to check the rapid multiplication 
of the invaders and to neutralize the effects of 
their weapons.” 

The main purpose of the booklet, intended 
as a source of dependable information for 
students in high schools and junior colleges, 
It gives 
the cause, symptoms, prevention, and treat- 


is to preserve and improve health 


ment of 65 diseases and offers suggestions to 
teachers for utilizing the material. (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 30.) Price, 25 cents. 


@ Another in the series of bulletins of the 
Women’s Bureau on the Legal Status of Women 
in the United States of America is available: 
That for North Carolina. .(Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin 152-32.) 5 cents. 


‘f - Sy 


. Recent outstanding measures, trends, and 
developments in air, rail, water, and highway 
transportation in foreign countries are dis- 
cussed in Transport Control Abroad, Trade 
196, of the Bureau of 


Price, 40 


Promotion Series No. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


cents, 


@ Judging Fabric Quality will aid the shopper 
to know the earmarks and some of the practical 
tests for each of the principal fibers, including 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, rayon, and synthetics 


(Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1831. 5 cents. 


@ A series of weekly 15-minute broadcasts of 
child-welfare 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 


problems is presented by 
ureau, and occasional guest speakers, over 

B 1 l t kers, 

the National System, blue 

network, 10:45 a. m., 


Broadcasting 
every Saturday at 


eastern standard time. 


@ The official Congressional Directory of the 
Seventy-Sizth Congress, 3d session, corrected to 
December 19, 1939, is now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, bound in cloth, 
at $1.25 per copy. Biographical sketches of 
the President and Vice President and of the 
Senators Representatives from each 
State; members of the standing committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 
official duties of each of the 
departments, bureaus, and independent offices 
included, as 


and 


Government 
commissions are well as 
a list of foreign diplomatic and consular 
offices in the United States and in the foreign 


and 


service. 


@ A limited number of copies of Jndians at 
Work, a monthly publication of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, are available for the use of 
teachers and school officials. Those wishing 
to be placed on the mailing list should address 
their requests to Indians at Work, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


@ The of Office of Government 
Reports of the United States Information 
Service has prepared a Digest of the Purposes 
of Federal Agencies, copies of which are avail- 
able free upon request. The United States 
Information Service is a service agency for 
both the Federal Government and the general 
public. It will answer your questions on any 
phase of Government activity or direct them 


Division 


into the proper channels. 
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WASHING TON—Symbol of Americ: 


TuHousaNps of students from all over the 
Nation will visit Washington this spring, es- 
pecially during cherryblossom time, to glimpse 
Anew 
Its Ort. 


some of its many outstanding beauties. 
Government publication Washington 

gin and Development, written especially for 
the use of students, particularly those in high- 
school civies classes, should add to the enjoy- 


ment of the visit. 


‘‘Washington,. the seat of Government of the 
greatest Nation in the world,” to quote the 
author of the publication, H. Paul Caem- 
merer, ‘‘was laid on. a broad, firm foundatio1 

and the twentieth century h: ‘en it 
transformed into a city in keeping with the 


dignity, power, and wealth of a great Natio 


Eight different cities were used by the Conti- 


nental Congress prior to the establishment of 


the Federal city on the banks of the Potomac. 
In making the choice, great stress was laid on 
the importance of ‘a site that would place the 
seat of government on a navigable stream far 
enough from the sea to be safe from hostile 


attacks.”’ 


Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a name inseparably 


associated with the plan and development of 


Above: THE MAKERS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Below: THE SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Two murals by Barry. Faulkner displayed 
at.each end of the Exhibition Hall of the 
National Archives Building. They were 
first executed on canvas and then affixed to 
the walls. Each is 13 feet 10 inches high by 
34 feet LOincheslong. The figures are taken 
from authentic pictures and busts. 





Washington, was commissioned by the first 
President of the United States to design the 
Federal city. He envisioned a city in which 
the reciprocal relations would be maintained 
among public buildings, allowing for vistas 
and axes, sites for monuments and museums, 
parks and pleasure gardens, and fountains and 


canals. Leading artists of the country—arch- 


itects, sculptors, painters, and landscape archi-| 


tects—have engaged in the task of beautifying 


the Nation’s capital 


Back in 1791, it was decided to name the 


streets of the Federal city alphabetically one | 


way and numerically the other, starting with 
the Capitol. The city was also divided into 
four sections: Northeast, Northwest, South- 
east, and Southwest—with the Capitol as the 


center and North and South Capitol Streets 
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James A. Farley. 


kkk The Post Office Department c 
ducts anumber of educational ser 
ices for the improvement of 
personnel. A part of this educa- 

tional work and training has been in the form 

of personal tutoring in the smaller post offices 

In a number of the larger post offices school 

of instruction have been organized depending 

upon the needs of the individual office 

In this article! especial attention is given t 
the School of Instruction for Post. Office | 
spectors as this service has a general bearing 
on the work of the Post Office 
a whole. 

The head: of the Department is the Post 
master General, a member of the 
Cabinet, 
Postmasters General, the Chief Post 
Inspector, the Solicitor, the ‘ 


President’s 
Assistant 
Offies 


who is assisted by four 


yy mptroller. é 


the Purchasing Agent. 


Personnel 


The Post Office Department 
has a personnel of 1,835 employees and in the 
field there are 44,400 post offices with as man) 
postmasters, in addition there are 4,871 co 


Washingt 


tract stations commonly known as substations 


The total field personnel numbers 309,704 


The School of Instruction 


Selection of Students 


The methods used in the selection a 


training of post office inspectors have bee) 





! Acknowledgment is made to the Post Of Department 
for the material which has been esp« 1 


tion with this article. 
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Post Office Department 


Sehools Under the Federal Government 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


highly developed. The applicant must have 
had at least 4 years experience in the Postal 
Service and-his age must be between 25 and 
oo years 

In a recent selection, out of approximately 
7.000 applicants about 500 were selected for 
further examination. Each of the 500 men 
was then given a personal examination by an 


experienced post office inspector. This pre 
investigavion in- 


tests to 


examination and 


other 


liminary 


volves, items, show 


among 


alertness, vocabulary, mathematical 


mental 
ability, thought, 
500 only 


civil-service 


general knowledge, logical 
conclusions. Of -the 
ialified to take the 

Only 71 


men are on a register of eligibles and 


and correct 
139 men q 
examination. passed. The names 
of these 
before another register is set up it is possible 
that 50 of the candidates will receive their 


appointments as inspectors. 
The Training Program 
The first 2 years of an inspector’s life after 
appointment are looked upon as a training 
period. With other appointees the inspector 
s first brought to the Post Office Department 
n Washington for class instruction. Through 
lectures over a period of a month he has 
mpressed upon him the traditions, ethics, and 
responsibilities of his position. He is warned 


against habits and conduct, personal and 


‘ficial, which might prevent his success. 


He is instructed in the fundamentals of civil 
and criminal investigative work; the gather- 
ing of evidence, relations with the public and 
with other departments, and on such other 
meets the 


subjects as’ are pertinent He 


officers of the Department and they instruet 


and counsel him 

The young inspect r tne reports to the 
inspector in charge of the division to which 
he is assigned. After preliminary instruction 
at the division headquarters, he is sent to a 
field territory and placed under the personal 
guidance of an experienced inspector with 
whom he travels and in whose w 
That 
kinds of 


investigative work, he is transferred to from 


part as his increasing ability warrants. 


he may secure experience in all 
two, to four inspectors for periods of about | 
1 month with each. As his ability increases 
he is given minor cases to handle alone, report- 
ing back to his instructor as to 
of procedure and the results accomplished, 
His work is reviewed, any deficiencies pointed 


out, and necessary instructions given. Each 


of the instructing inspectors makes a report| 


to the inspector in charge of his division, 
ves the pupil 
Should they 


inspector is called in 


stating whether or not he belie 
will make a suitable inspector. 
report favorably, the 
to division headquarters where he is given 4 
written and oral examination to determine | 
whether he is familiar with the Manual of} 
Instructions and the various orders issued for 
his guidance. 

The oral examination is to test his initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and his ability to meet 


emergencies intelligently. This test is in they 
form of questions setting forth problems with} 


might be confronted. 
mind, 


thought and 


which an _ inspector 


His answers show his alertness of 


resourcefulness, correctness of 
his aptitude for doing the right thing at. the 
right time. Should he 


pass the examination 


School of instruction for post office inspectors at Washington, D. C. 


In the front row reading from left to right, third from left: Assistant Chief Inspector 


Joseph F. 
Division, William J. Satterfield. 








Gartland; Chief Inspector Kildroy P. Aldrich; Inspector in Charge, Washington 
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successt ull the division inspector in charge 
recommends to the Chief Inspector his per- 
manent appointment Should the Chief 

tisfied, after examining his 


Inspector be sa 


record, the qualit and quantity of his work 
and the opinions of his instructors, that he 
compares favoral With the high standards 
expected from spectors throughout - the 
United States, he approves the recommenda- 
tion. After rece permanent appointment 
he cannot advance in the six grades of. the 


passed a written and oral 
is ability to determine 


service until he ha 

examination to test | 
: with that expected of 
Should it 


ing the first or second year 


if it is commensurate 
inspectors Of his length of. service. 
be found that 
the inspector does not give promise of becom- 
ing better than an average inspector, he is 
ijropped from the Service and returned to that 
branch of the Postal Service from which he 


originally can 


Instruction of Clerks at Inspection 
Headquarters 


Clerks in the Bureau of the Chief Post 


Office Inspector the Department, as well 
as in the several division headquarters, are 
trained by a combination of methods. The 


f 


function of suc} 
the methods ar 


clerks is a special one, and 
idapted to meet the peculiar 
needs. 

All appointments. are 
rank of stenographer. 


made initially to the 
clerk is 
personal tutoring as is 


Kach new 
provided with suc 
’ 


necessary to enable him to perform the more 


élementary operations, and he is supplied 
nstructions which govern 
In order to facilitate 


instructions he is furnished 


with copies of the 
inspectors and clerks. 
his study of these 
with a set of questions touching upon their 
every phase with citations to facilitate study. 
In the lower grades clerks are given certain 
groups of questions involving portions of the 
instructions with which they must be familiar, 
and upon these they are required to stand 
written examination. In the higher grades 
they are required to make preparation without 
receiving definite advance assignment, and 


their examinations cover the instructions 


generally ° 
Oral Examinations 


In all but the 
given, in addition; 


lowest grades the clerks are 
oral examinations to test 
whether they have the initiative, resourceful- 
hess, tactfulness, and judgment to discharge 
successfully such portions of their assignments 
as involve meeting the public, answering the 
telephone, and: dealing with other Govern- 
ment employees, superior officers, and em- 


In all but 
written examinations 


ployees in lower official positions. 
the lowest grades the 
include tests in writing original compositions 
Pro- 


also 


after study of assigned source material. 

motions to supervisory positions are 

made as the result of examination. 
Rotation of assignments is practiced among 


clerks in the I; spection Service to the fullest 
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extent practicable. To minimize disruption 


of work 
improve 


incident to such. rotations and to 


efficiency, supervisory employees 
have prepared lectures on various phases of 
office work and these lectures are attended 
voluntarily by over 90 percent of the personne! 


Another in-service training. activity con- 


sists of tours through post offices. Small 
groups of employees are taken under the guid- 
ance of a post office inspector and an officer of 
the post office and the various mai! handling 
and financial activities are carefully examined 


and explained. 


Training in Other 
Departmental Services 


The Railway Mail Service 


pe rsonal tutoring. 


depends upon 
When a man enters that 
service the clerk in charge of his crew or a 
colleague advises and instructs him from day 
to day in actual work until be becomes 
competent. 

Railway postal clerks, in addition to tutor- 
ing, are also required to study and pass exam- 
inations to test their knowledge of transporta- 
tion systems, connections, junction points, 
and distribution offices that they may so dis- 
tribute mail that it is delivered without delay. 
Their work is a continuous study. 


Guides and Instructions 


All postal supplied with 
guides and instructions concerning their work 


employees are 





partment Headquarters, 


While there is no integral instruction system 
Postal 


branch of the service has its own methods of 


throughout. the Service, yet each 
instructions and these are being improved 
upon constantly. These schools have instruc- 
tors in mail handling in all its phases includ- 
ing the best ways to face and postmark mail; 
make distribution; 


how to bundle, dispatch, and make carrier 


primary and secondary 


distribution and delivery. Lectures on public 
relations and official conduct are given as well 
as lectures on financial accounting, care of 


public funds, and the sanctity of the mails. 


Interesting Inscription 


The Post Office Department, created an 
executive department in 1872, operates the 
Postal Service of the United States providing 
communication and other aids for the facilita- 
tion of business for the use of all citizens in 
their relations within or without the country. 
This service is fundamental to the social and 
business structure of the Nation as indicated 
in the following inscription found on the’ 
United States Post Office at Washington. 


Messenger of sympathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 

Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life 
Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and industry 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Of peace and goodwill 


Among men and nations. 
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A New Course for Girls 

10 of them 
last vear received training in the Essex 

County (N. J.) Trade School for Girls. <Ac- 

cording to the report of the State directors 


Prospective medical secretaries 


for vocational education for the year 1938~—39, 
prospects for placing these girls at a wage of 
about $20 a week were good 

The medical secretary, the New Jersey report 
explains, ‘‘does not replace the trained nurse 
often emploved in physicians’ offices; in fact; 


she is not given the professional training 
provided for trained nurses. She 
ever, supplement the work of the office nurse 
and where a nurse is not employed can assist 


the doctor in such matters as caring for office 


can, how- 


equipment and supplies; sterilizing; making 


solutions; elementary laboratory work such 
as urinalysis, hemoglobin blood counts, and 
metabolism tests. In addition to these tech- 
nical jobs the medical secretary can perform 
the secretarial work necessary in a medical 
office such as answering the telephone, tvping, 
stenographic work, simple accounting and case 
report work.”’ 

To enable them to work more intelligently, 
prospective medical secretaries are given a 
course in anatomy and in medical terms 


Surprising Omissions 

Instruction in science is recognized as a 
basic part of the training of prospective teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, a study 
by the United States Office of 
shows. 

This study, the details of which are pre- 
sented in Teacher Training Release -No. 10, 


made 
Education 


recently issued by the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service of the Office of Education, shows 
that chemistry is required in 66° teacher- 
training institutions, but left optional in 2; 
botany is required by all institutions; zoology 
and entomology are required in 61 programs 
but omitted from 7; bacteriology is required 
in 46 programs but omitted from 22; physics 
is required in 27 but omitted from 41; genetics 
is required in 18 programs but omitted ‘from 
50; geology is required in 12 programs but 
omitted from 56; and only one each of 68 pro 
grams require either physiology or meteorology. 
The Office of Education study brings out 
many interesting facts with regard to the 
instruction in science provided for prospective 
vocational agriculture teachers. One of the 
most important of these is that although th 
majority of the prospective teachers receive 
instruction in chemistry, botany, and zoology, 
many of them receive no. instruction in bac 
teriology, physics, genetics, and other sciences 
related to agriculture. Many of the scienc 
courses pursued by prospective agriculture 
teachers, moreover, are offered in science ds 
partments and their objectiv: 


Ss primarily ft 
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ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division } 


train chemists, botanists, and zoologists, 
rather than to prepare the teacher of agricul- 
ture and others working with farm people to 
apply the sciences in their teaching activities. 
One of the surprising facts brought out, also, 
is that several institutions do not require the 
prospective teacher to take courses in sciences 
which have such an important bearing on agri- 
cultural practice, as chemistry, geology, and 
bacteriology. 

There is a need. for studies designed to 
reveal the nature and. amount of science neces- 
sary in the training of the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, the Office of Education 
believes 

A- copy of the release on Studies in Science 
Included in the 
Vocational Agriculture, may be 


Preparatory. Curriculum for 
Teachers of 
secured by. writing to the United States Office 
of Edueation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C 


Play Schools as Laboratories 

Play schools are taking an increasingly, 
important. part as a device for providing home 
economics ‘students in Oregon high schools 
with experience in planning and guiding child 
activities, as a part of their studies in child 
guidance. 

Reports show that play schools, which in- 
creased in number 100 percent last year, were 
conducted in Corvallis, Philomath, Albany, 
City, Pendleton, City, 
Falls, Cottage Grove, Bend, and 


Junction Oregon 
Klamath 
Grants Pass. 

A regular nursery school, conducted daily 
during the school year, is maintained for the 
observation and participation of the home 
economics students enrolled in the Jane 
Addams School in Portland. 

Taking cognizance of the fact that many 
teachers are hesitant about using the play 
school as a device for teaching their students 
the principles of child guidance, because they 
lack confidence in their ability to make the 
tie-up between theory and practice, the State 
board for vocational education cooperated 
with the Oregon State College in setting up a 
summer course for teachers in the teaching of 
child development through the play school in 
1938 and again in 1939. 

4 group of teachers who enrolled for the 
course in 1939 miade an outline of the subject 
matter and the methods and materials used in 
teaching.it which is available in mimeographed 
form to homemaking teachers of the State who 


are interested in a play school program. 


Oppoeortanities for Negroes 

A total of 438 Negro youths are employed 
by 384 factories covered.in a recent survey of 
industrial opportunities for Negroes, in Phila- 


delphia This survey, which was. conducted 


by the board of public education in that city 
in collaboration with the Pennsylvania De. 
partment of Public Instruction, revealed many 
pertinent facts. : 
It showed that of the 438 Negro youths em- 
ployed, 267 were females and 161 males. It | 
showed that in the 11 different types of fae- 
study, the largest 


—_ 


tories represented in the 
Negroes 


tobacco and tobacco products industry. It i 


number of was employed in the 


showed that very few Negro youths are em- 


ployed in the laundry industries, although 


Negroes comprise approximately 50 percent 
of the total number employed in this industry, 


It brought out some of the reasons for non- } 
employment among Negroes, among them 
limited opportunities for apprenticeship: train- 
ing in factories. It showed that employers 
who employ Negroes want those who. have 
had an elementary or high-school education; 
who are trained in the use of tools; who are 

} 


trained in specific trades; who are strong and 
heelthy; who are steady, adaptable, energetic, 
and versatile; and, in some instances, who | 
have potential ability to manage other 
workers. 

Of particular interest from the standpoint 
of the school is the information concerning the 


~—- 


types of training or education for Negroes sug- 
gested by employers. Some employers were 
frankly “skeptical of the kind of training the 
schools could offer’ in the way of preemploy- 
ment training. 


Cae nT — 


Employers in the metal products industries 
suggested preemployment training in traffic 
work, smelting, sheet-metal work, painting, 


plant maintenance, geometry, metal work, 


hand and machine molding, freehand draw- 
ing, printing, and in other skills | 
manufacturing 
chemical . and 


Employers in industries 


paper and textile products, 
allied products, glass, clay, and stone products, | 
food and kindred products, leather and rubber | 
goods, lumber and miscellaneous — products, 


suggested that Negro youths be given training 


— 


in simple chemistry, trade cooking, chemistry 

carpentry, woodwork- | 
finishing, | 
For prospective | 


of color, upholstering, 
ing, meat merchandising, cement 
and general laundry work. 
Negro employees in routine work employers 
suggested training in knowledge of fabries, use | 
of pressing machines, traffic work, painting, 
printing, hand ironing, general machine work, 


dressmaking, use of power sewing machine, 
and work intelligence. 

The report of the survey, which was con} 
ducted under the supervision of C. F. Bauder, 
director of vocational education in Philadel | 
phia schools, is incorporated in a mimeo- 


_, 


graphed circular issued by the city’s school 
system. It contains information on the work | 
of the junior employment service of the school 
system in placing applicants for employment, 
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possibilitic s for advaneement of Negro work- 
ers, annual labor turn-over among Negroes, 


? 


eauses for dismissal of Negro workers, and on 


employment of Negroes ndustries other 
luction industries 


than the pro 


For Filling-Station Workers 


A training course for Negro filling-station 
employees set up in Atlanta, Ga,, last year, 


proved success The plan for the course 


was worked o prospective Negro teachers 
Georgia Petroleum 
checked by 
ce-station operators. 

4 suecessful Negro school principal who 


had had a fair 


in coope rat t! the 
Dealers Association, and was 


od wer heat 
suecessiul Ww! ser 


‘tensive experience in auto- 
mobile servic.ihg al d sales work was emploved 
to start the e> mental course in lubricating. 
This principa as particularly successful in 
teaching those enrolled in the course how to 
meet and please those who’ patronize the 


filling station and also the mechanical prin- 


ciples and mat lations involved in auto 
lubrication 

Classes were held in one of the large, down- 
town filling stations. Lesson sheets: contain- 


ing informational charts and pictures supplied 


by various oil Companies were used as the 
hasis for the lesson sheets At each classroom 
meeting of the group enrolled, four members 
of the class demonstrated the way to meet 


the customer and the method of lubricating 


his ear, while the rest of the class, under the 


guidance of the instructor, discussed the good 


and bad points of each demonstration. 


Something New 
It is not often that county vocational agri- 
culture and home 


economics departments 


collaborate publishing their own hous¢ 
organ, printed as a newspaper and containing 
news items, advertisments, editorials, arid all 
the other features of a regular newspaper. A 
striking example of such an enterprise is the 
Coffee Count 


News, published quarterly by the vocational 


Vocational Farm and Home 


agriculture and home economies departments 
of the Elba, Kinston, Enterprise, and New 
Brockton High Schools in Alabama 
Headquarters of this publication are in 
Elba, but news of the activities of the other 
communities represented in the paper-publish- 
ing enterprise are given space in the columns 
of the News Well-chosen 


accompany the news items and feature stories, 


illustrations 
which cover activities of both an educational 
and community nature, in homemaking and 
agriculture 

Through their joint newspaper the com- 
munities represented in the paper-publishing 
project are building up an invaluable county- 
wide spirit of interest and cooperation in 
agricultural and homemaking activities as well 
as in activities other fields. 
“Conveyors” 


The possibility of cooperation between 


teachers of home economies and teachers of 
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academic subjects in presenting instruction in 
consumer buying is brought out in committee 
reports on a course in consumer buying for 
teachers given at. the Florida State College 
for Women last summer. 

This report, the 
limited to 


distribution of which is 
home economies teachers who 
enrolled in the Florida summer course, calls 
attention to methods of using such subjects 
as art, chemistry, commerce and economies, 
English, home economics, mathematics, phys- 
ical education, general science, social science, 
and shop work as “conveyors” fer teaching 
various phases: of consumer education. in 
separate courses 

The report brings out the fact that consumer 
education may be tied up with an art course 
by pointing out the value of an appreciation of 
beauty in selecting pictures, vases, furniture, 
or other art objects. and of the ability to 
differentiate hand-made from machine-pro- 


duced objects Chemistry classes, it is 
brought out, might spend some time analyzing 
such articles as face creams,. tooth pastes, 
hair preparations, 


soaps, shoe polishes, var- 


nishes, ink, floor and furniture polishes, 


leather and rubber goods, and everyday 


produets used in the home. Such analyses 
might disclose not only the contents but also 
the quality of such articles. ‘‘The subject of 
chemistry”? the report states, “could just as 
well be taught by using some of the well- 
known products of the home for experiments, 
rather than the abstract compounds used in 
many schoo! laboratories.” 

Consumer buving tacts that could be taught 
in connection with a course on commerce and 
economics are legion. They include: The use 
of banking services of different sorts, methods 
of distribution and marketing, property con- 
tracts, simple accounting and bookkeeping, 
and the selling and buying practices which 
lead to the return of goods. 

The study of English may include writing 
themes and reports. on various aspects of con- 
sumer buying, writing articles for publication 
on consumer buying problems, oral ‘presenta- 
tion of facts of interest to the consumer buyer, 
and finding and using reference material on 
buying. 

The report suggests that instruction in 
mathematics could very well include a com- 
parison of the relative costs of insurance of 
different types, costs of installment or other 
deferred payment plans, and a comparison of 
the cost of renting with the cost of owning 

As part of its instruction, a class in general 
science, the Florida report brings out, could 
very well study the principles involved in the 
different 


equipment, the effects of different cleaning 


operation. of makes of household 
agents on different types of fabrics and uten- 
sils, and tests of the efficiency of “‘germicides.’’ 
Workshop classes, likewise, could study the 
identification and selection of furniture woods, 
the advantages and disadvantages of different 
types of construction materials, and the read- 
ing of drawings, diagrams, and blue prints. 
There are few subjects, the Florida report 


states, in connection with which consumer 
education may not be taught as part of an 
The re- 
port is very clear, moreover, with regard to 


integrated program of instruction 


the specific phases of consumer problems 


which should be stressed in the regular home- 


making courses. 


In More Ways Than One 

Cooperative programs of training, under 
which students spend part of their time in 
classroom instruction and part in actual em- 
ployment in local industries, business estab- 
lishments or professional offices, are carried 
on in a number of States. It remained for 
Wyoming, however, to set down what it 
terms the “‘philosophy of school and oecupa- 
tion training.” 

According to the viewpoint of the vocational 
division of the State department of education 
in Wyoming, such programs are an advantage 
in more ways than one in that: 

“They cause the school and the community 
to work together in training local boys and 
girls. 

“Give young people training in the work and 
life of the community in which most of them 
will become the future citizens. 

“School subjects are integrated with occupa- 
tional experiences and community life. 

“The training facilities are extended to the 
limit of the resources of the community. 
Business institutions and trained men and 
women—lawyers, doctors, bankers—become 
part of the educational set-up for training 
boys and girls. 

“The desire for activity inherent in every 
normal youth is satisfied and directed in 
fruitful and remunerative endeavors. 

“School subjects are enlivened by becoming 
immediately applicable; useful learning is 
increased as youth sees its relation to life.”’ 

Consider, also, the following appraisal of 
the value of training work, 


appended to a discussion of method or organiz- 


cooperative 


ing such work in Wyoming: 

“Such a program of educating youth re- 
quires a great deal of work in planning and 
ecarrving out, and continuous supervision, 
All agencies must work together in the pro- 
gram. The simple old-time textbook . teach- 
ing has no place in this type of education 
and the task of the teacher becomes difficult. 
But education becomes vital, alive with mean- 
ing, when a close relationship is established 
between the problems of .life which the boy 
and girl are experiencing and the proviems 
studied and discussed in the classroom 
The entire program means work—coopera- 
tive work by all concerned—but the results 
will be worth every effort which can be put 
forth. It produces boys and girls who are 
prepared to earn their own living, to take over 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and to make 
their contributions toward the betterment 
of society, instead of just being filled with 
some knowledge which they will never use, 
and turned loose to get such training as they 
may find in the school of hard knocks.”’ 
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Custodians and Health of Teachers and Pupils 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


The custodian is much concerned 
with the safety of the pupils and 
teachers whom he serves, but it may 
not be so evident that he is also a 

sanitarian. The extent to 
minister to the health of those under his care 
will depend on the school plant of which he is 
caretaker and on his own knowledge and. in- 
terest in his task. 

Writing, in 1840, on 
William Alcott remarked, 
health is general 
that the custodian can do to render the school 
a more habitable and attractive place is worth 
doing and many a school needs such doing. 
Cleanliness and neatness have their effect and 
realizing this, not a few schools have laid down 
the law with reference to the custodian him- 
self, making him quite aware that personal 
cleanliness and tidiness are expected, and that 
unsanitary will not be 
tolerated. 

Coming down to his more specific role in the 
realm of health the custodian ministers chiefly 
(a) By seeing to it that clean and comfortable 
air is furnished for breathing and for absorp- 
tion of body heat; (b) by assisting as he may 
in the drying of wet clothing in inclement 
weather; (c) by rendering the illumination of 
the schoolrooms as effective as their structure 
and fixtures permit; (d) by keeping the water 
supply uncontaminated; (e) by such. care of 
the sanitary contrivances of the schoo] that 
they will prove the least possible source of 
infection, either directly or through the me- 
dium of insects; (f) by adequate care of baths 
and pools; and (g) by making the school and 
its equipment an object lesson in healthful 
and aesthetic housekeeping 


kkk 


which he _ will 


school sanitation, 


“One element of 


cheerfulness.’”” Anything 


personal practices 


Controlling the Atmosphere 


It goes without saying here that the cus- 
todian will be trained to make use of the equip- 
ment of the school according to the purpose 
intended and in the most economical fasbion. 
This applies especially to the heating and ven- 
tilating plant. Given this technical knowl- 
edge and skill, he wi!) need to know that the 
room air should be kept at about a certain 
temperature for the comfort of the average 
student. All pupils are not most comfortable 
at this temperature but it is the teacher's 
business to seat children or move them tem- 
porarily to other parts of the room according to 
special needs if different temperatures exist in 
that room as is the case with those heated by 
stoves or fireplaces or radiators. Always the 
danger from drafts should be considered and 
the custodian will see that they do not occur. 

But air at a comfortable temperature is not 
enough. There is something to “fresh” air, 


and air that is odorous to one who enters a 
room is not fresh and should not be tolerated. 
It may not produce ill health but it has been 
If it exists the custodian 
will suggest an investigation of the means of 
The matter of dust in respired 
air has assumed significance lately and the 
will do his cleaning and dusting 
long before the school assembles and never 


proven depressing. 
air exchange. 
eustodian 


when the pupils or teacher are present. 

The degree of moisture of the air takes care 
of itself in some systems of ventilation but 
where there is evident dryness this will need to 
be remedied. 

As a means to-comfort (and with it the pre- 
vention of infections) and also economy, it is 
to be hoped that. the schoolroom floors are as 
warm as they can be. A few 
cement applied to faults in the foundation of 
a school will often prevent much pupil absence 
from sickness and, in addition, will save tons 
of fuel. 

Where children walk 
sometimes are exposed unpreparedly to rain 
or snow, and they arrive at school with wet 


trowels of 


some distance they 


clothing or shoes. In a warm dry room the 
rapid evaporation from these garments lowers 
the body temperature at a rate which may 
lead to chill and a disturbance of the circula- 
tion which results in an infection of the nose or 
throat. Many schools arrange for the prompt 
drying of wet shoes and clothing and, it is the 
funetion and privilege of the custodian as 
hygienist to see that the equipment for this 
purpose is in working order and possibly to 
see that it is used 


IMumination 


The amount of light and its direction may 
have nothing to do with illness or premature 
death but faulty illumination is a source of 
discomfort, of needless expenditure of energy, 
and retarded work. There is also the possi- 
bility in a few cases of reflex physiological dis- 
turbances. Knowing these possibilities, the 
custodian will make the most of the lighting 
and shading facilities of his school. He will 
at least keep the windows, walls, and ceiling 
clean and remind the proper officials when 
fresh coats of suitably colored paint should be 
applied in-the rooms, or to the walls of adja- 
cent buildings from which reflected light. is 
needed. He difference 
between the well-defined characters on a clean 
blackboard and those on one which is grayed 


will appreciate the 


by smeared crayon. 
Drinking and Sanitary Fixtures 


The one source of spread of bacterial in- 
fection with which the custodian is concerned 
above any other is the drinking fountain and 


this is often anything but a sanitary dispenser 
He will see to it daily that these much used 


en tere: 


_— 


contrivances are safe and if they cannot be | 


made so, they should be reported for replace- 
ment. 

Lavatories will, of course, be supplied with 
individual towels or towels which can be used 
in a sanitary fashion. All fixtures which, at 
best, are not above reproach, will be kept as 
clean as possible, with actual cleaning meth- 
ods and not by resort to the use of deodorants, 
The wise and resourceful custodian will make 
the most of what the board of education sup- 
plies. It will often be his assigned duty to 
teach the pupils how to use this equipment in 
the most cleanly fashion and with the welfare 
of others in mind. In this and in other ways 
the custodian becomes an important member 
of the health education staff of the school. 

The custodian will, of course, see that his 
school, and especially its kitchen and Junch- 
rooms, are free from insects for he will be fully 
aware of their role in the transmission of some 
diseases. Breeding places for insects or 
rodents will not be found on the premises of a 
well-kept school. 


Baths and Pools 


Shower baths, pools, and locker rooms put 
the knowledge, skill, and vigilanee of the cus- 
todian to the test. He is largely responsible 
for freedom from and for a 
malodorous atmosphere, both of which are all 
too common. He is especially responsible for 
the condition of floors and of equipment which 


skin infections 


is used in common. 
The water of the swimming pool must be 


A ee er 


~—— 


above reproach, and unless the responsibility | 


is placed elsewhere it is the business of the 1 


custodian to know 
see that the apparatus for cleaning, sterilizing, 
or renewal of the water is in perfect. order. 
Gymnasia should be kept as nearly dustless as 
possible, but for this condition the use of special 
shoes and clothing is a first requisite. The 


its bacterial index and to 


a 


custodian must have the wise cooperation of } 


the director of physical activities. 
An Object Lesson 


If the custodian does all these things he will 
perforce have made his school an object lesson 
in health protection and promotion for those 
who come within its walls. Even if he gets no 
special credit for so doing he has done not 


more than is his duty in the very responsible | 


position which he holds. 


The Custodian’s Training 


It is evident that before assuming his duties | 


(Concluded on page 219) 
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Superintendents and Parent Edueation 


by Ellen C. Lombard. Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


Sd * * WwW hat do superintendents of schoois 
think about parent-education pro- 
grams in. city school systems? 
that has been 





This is a question 
many superintendents. 

Kelly of Binghamton, N. 
education is. entitled to 


move- 


answered by 

Superintendent 
Y., savs: ‘‘Parent 
frst rank among the many modern 
ments in education for in the last analysis it 
is making the outstanding contribution to the 
welfare and stability of our schools.”’ 

“The 
demonstration 
our best method of helping voung parents to 


parent education program with its 


nursery schools seems to be 
become informed upon the problems of school 
Spinning of 
that as the 
and 


Superintendent 
Y. ‘We think 
program broadens 


life,’ states 
Rochester; N 
parent-education 

strengthens, more 
that they need to study the facts and prin- 
ciples of child rearing just as they would find 


young parents will realize 


it necessary to prepare themselves for any 


other vocation 
Trained Specialists 


In 1937 there were at least 38 cities in 
which trained specialists were employed as 
directors of parent education under public 
school funds. Active cooperation of parent- 
teacher associations characterizes the program 
of the parent-education work in all of these 
In some, three types of.study groups 
are receiving instruction: Groups of potential 


of lay leaders, and groups of 


cities. 


leaders, groups 
parents. 
Specifically the programs of parent educa- 
tion are designed to give leaders better tech- 
niques in guiding groups of parents, to increase 
their knowledge of subject matter and of 
relationships, ‘to sources 
of authoritative information, and to give these 
leaders a definite understanding of the schools’ 


human point out 


program. The program of parent education 
ts get an objective view of 
better family 
relationships; to show them helpful ways of 
guiding their 
read books which 


is to help pare 
themselves, and a view of 
children, to inspire. them to 
will help them solve their 
daily problems. 

Many activities center around parent edu- 


cation such as establishing and 


programs 
conducting play groups of children, summer 
arranging 
children, 


playgrounds, hobby shows, and 


supervising trips for school and 


making exhibits of group work. 


Methods Used 


As to methods of conducting parent educa- 
tion study groups Superintendent Ramsey of 
Fort Smith, Ark., says: “The usual procedure 
in our city has been a 15- to 20-minute intro- 
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ductory talk by the leader, emphasizing the 
This 
is generally followed by comments, personal 
illustrations, pivotal questions asked by the 


subject chosen for the day’s discussion. 


leader, and a summary by the leader at the 
end of the hour.”’ 

It is usually agreed that the method in 
study great deal upon 
parents’ need; upon the ability of the leaders 
to awaken response in thie groups they lead; 
upon availability of facilities for learning; and 


groups depends: a 


upon many other factors. 








Bulletin Available 


Parent-Edueation Pro- 
grams in City School 
Systems 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate 
Specialist in Parent Education 


(Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Vol. 1, Chapter IX) 


ACTIVITIES in parent education have sprung up 
to meet new needs in education during the past 
several years and the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has followed the trend of the parent- 
education movement and has issued reports and 
descriptions of some of the activities from time 
to time. This new report, it is hoped, may be 
suggestive to superintendents of schools who 
expect to start programs of parent education, 
and to others who are working for the develop- 
ment of improved methods of child care and 
training, home-school cooperation, and better 
family relationships. 








Parent education is conducted in the school 
systems as a part of adult education programs, 
of home economics departments, and of other 
departments especially the nursery school and 
kindergarten. 

Range in Costs 

What does it cost? This is a pertinent 
question for superintendents to ask since they 
must give the answer to the board of educa- 
tion. In 21 cities having trained experts as 
directors to supervise a full-time program the 
cost ranged from $1,050 to $5,060 per year. 
In one city the budget was $14,429. This 
however, covered expenses of adult education 
as well as parent education. 

Positions of leadership as director in parent 


education are held by qualified persons who 
have taken advanced studies in one or more of 
such fields as education, sociology, psychology, 
The director needs or- 
ganizing ability, personality, and an 
aptitude for work with adults. 
well oriented in education and in the policies 


or home economics. 
good 
She must be 


of the schools in order to be able to interpret 
the school to the parents. 


Lay Leaders 


There is also the problem of finding and 
training lay leaders and the question of meet- 
ing qualifications for certification. In Cali- 
fornia parent education lay leaders are certif- 
ieated and are paid at the same rate per hour 
as other adult leaders. In New 
York State lay leaders receive no remunera- 
tion but they are under instruction during the 
2 years or more in which they lead the study 


education 


groups or classes. 

Superintendent Sexson of Pasadena, Calif., 
says that “the effect of the study group upon 
parents and their attitudes toward the rearing 
of children is almost belief. The 
whole attitude toward the problem of child 
nurture changes under the influence of the 
courses With the result that the children are 
brought along to their school age entirely free 
from many of the handieaps which children 
acquire due to unwise and unthinking parental 
influence during the preschool period.” 


beyond 
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Custodians and Health 
(Concluded from page 218) 


and indeed before receiving his technical train- 
ing he should receive adequate instruction in 
the principles of sanitation involved in his 
work. This will include the theory of venti- 
lation in all its phases, an elementary and first- 
hand knowledge of bacteria and their methods 
of transmission by dust and by contact with 
objects used in common and by insects. He 
will need a knowledge of the relation of illu- 
mination to vision and to schoo] work. With 
such a foundation, he should profit more by 
his techieal training, and through definite 
knowledge of the importance of his work he * 
should prove the worthy school official which 
hygienists have long considered him. He will 
be less of a robot than his predecessors and 
will not only make the most of his opportuni- 
ties for furnishing sanitary surroundings for 
teachers and pupils but will dare to suggest, or 
even demand, such improvements in the school 
plant as are needed to make it a healthful 
place in which to live and work. 
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by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* * * It may be said that the school day 


in a CCC camp lasts 24 hours 
All of the camp buildings and area 





—the mess hall,. barracks, recrea 
tion hall, and work. project, as well as th 
educational building, comprise the classrooms 
and laboratory. The faculty includes not 
only the educational adviser. and instrictors 
but the work foremen, engineers, technicians, 
camp Officers; and certain enrollees Like 
wise, the curriculum broadly conceived, in- 
cludes work activities, the ordinarv duties of 
eamp life-such as sleeping, eating, and plav- 
ing, as well as the organized classes 

What better way to-acquire proper work 
habits than to.work.& hours a day under 
expert supervision? ‘Where can one acquire 
good table manners better. than while dining? 
How can one learn obedience better ‘that 
under strict discipline? How can one lear 
better to get along with othprs than in the 
rough-and-tumble atmosphere of a camp with 
200 other young men? In brief, how better 
can & young man learn to live well than by 
living well under wise guidance? . The point 
that the CCC curriculum includes. all. of 
these activities needs reemphasis again and 
again, for many of us who have been brought 
up in our present school. system and “who 
speak a certain type of educational jargon are 
reluctant to accept it and are inclined to 
narrow our concept to the more formal! trai 
ing activities. 
Three Zones 


It is the funetion of the CCC educator 
to aid in the direction of the camp activities 
so that the maximum training values for eac! 
enrollee will be obtained from them. Camp 
officials are gradually developing techniques 
of accomplishing this. A well-known educa- 
tor has said: “It is not the activities them- 
selves which produce learning;. it is their 
quality, their content, their aim, their mean- 
ingfullness... Many devices aré used in the 
camps to squeeze the utmost training fren 
the camp experience. 

For purposes of training, we may think ‘of 
CCC life- as roughly divided’ into three 
phases or zones—administrative, production, 
and pure training—each of which is inextr 
cably interwoven with the others, insofar. as 
the development of the individual enrollee is 
coneerned. Administration includes feeding, 
clothing, housing, and managing the enrollees 
Production includes: the accomplishment o! 
work results on the camp projects. The field 
in which activities are undertaken solely for 
the sake of training the men may be termed 
“pure training.’”’ What are the mechanies b\ 
which. the administrative and  preduction 
activities are used in the development of the 
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Basis of Curriculum Planning 
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Junior officer of Co, 1276, Camp S-62, Hackettstown, N. J., teaching a class in surveying in 
the new educational building. 


enrollees and how do they culminate in or 
how are they interwoven with the pure 
training activities? 

\-few specific instances may be of interest. 
One of the administrative activities of the 
\rmy, for example, is the housing of enrollees. 
This involves not merely the construction of 
adequate buildings but also the assignment 
of enrollees to quarters,.the maintenance of 
quarters, and the requirement. of sanitary 
practices. Various devices are utilized for 
capitalizing on these situations. The camp 
huildings are regarded as the home of the 
members. Responsibility for the mainte- 
nance and beautification of their home can 
be reasonably expected of them. Thus, in 
many camps the immediate responsibility 
for. inspection of camp buildings is delegated 
to enrollee committees. This does not, of 
course, dispense with the periodical inspection 
by Army officers. In other cases, barracks’ 
leaders may rotate responsibility among the 
men for the inspection of quarters. Often 
rewards may be granted an especially vigilant 
committee, such rewards taking the form of 
show tickets-or canteen books. given to indi- 
vidual members, or the entire group as a 
init may be given an award such as a flag 
to fly from their barrack. The returns of 
such devices in their effect on the individual 
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members as well as improved camp adminis- 


tration insure their continuance. 


Further examples nay be cited under the 


division listed as assignment of enrollees. 


— 


The assimilation of new enrollees may be 
accelerated by use of the buddy system, by 
making the enrollee leader groups responsible 
for the rookies, or by interspersing the new 
arrivals systematically among the older 
enrollees. It follows, then, that true training 


values may be pointed out for the boy by the 


— oe 


selection of simple tasks which can be brought 
into the experience of all enroHees by organ- 
izing them on a group-sharing basis and by 
directing them toward the development, in 
the greatest possible number of enrollees, 
of qualities essential, to satisfactory group 
membership and potential social growth. 


Within the production zone, training may 


have several objectives: (1) The training of : 
the enrollee for greater efficiency in_ his 

assigned task; (2) the training of the enrollee 
for greater efficiency leading toward outside 
employment; (3) the creation of a satisfactory 
attitude on the part of the enrollee toward 


— 


his function as a working member of the camp. 
The training of the man on the job offers a 
unique opportunity to give fundamental voca- 
tional training and to inculcate sound work- 
ing habits. For example, in many camps 


sarge 
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assign the individual 


every effort nade to 


enrollee to a task which will provide training 
in the field whieh he has selected as a possible 


ree of employment. In such a 


future sou 
specific instance, the 


the job will coincide with 


raining objective: of 
greater effici cy ol 
the objective of providing training for future 
employment 

The zone 


signifies activities 


of pure training in the camps 
set up solely for the train- 
ing values the foster It stresses as of first 
importance activities which complement train- 
ing carried on the administrative and pro- 
duction zones 


training needs for which there can be no pro- 


further, it attempts to meet 


vision in these latter two zones... It includes 
remedial and related academic work on the 
elementary and high-school level, and occupa- 
tional and vocational training not related to 
production jobs, where needs of enrollees and 
offering the training has 
The 
table summarizes the major curriculum offer- 


the possibilit y of 


indicated its desirability. following 


ings in this field in the camps for the month 


of May 1939 


tcademic Courses 


Number of 


courses Attendance 
Literacy courses 1, 126 10, 748 
Elementary courses 4, 271 73, 259 
High-school courses 4, O51 14, 642 
College courses 120 2, 211 
Vocational courses 
Agricultural 1, 226 15, 827 
Business 2, 367 22, 516 
Trade and industrial 1, 480 54, 040 
Guidanee 242 5, 292 
Miscellaneous i. 222 55. 533 
Total 12. 534 153, 208 
Informal activities 3, 781 52, 028 
Professional training: 
Foreman training S44 10, 167 
Leader training 1, 243 25, 458 
Teacher training 968 8, 598 
Total 3, 055 $4, 223 


Miscellaneous 
first-aid, 


activities 
safety, health, 
lifesaving 3, 103 271, 352 

This brief article indicates that the entire 
camp experience, the common everyday ac- 
tions incident to living and working, is the 
basis of the CCC The effects of 
this type of the enrollees have 
Henry C. 
Return to Religion, in 


curriculum, 
training on 
been vivid]; 
Link in his 
these words 


described by Dr. 
book, The 
“The men who emerge from the 
rigid discipline of these camps, it is widely 
agreed, have not only experienced an abundant 
life, but are better equipped to achieve a more 
abundant life 

tacts they have 


Through their enforced con- 
learned to respect and like 


people whom they would never voluntarily 


have chosen as friends. Having learned, often, 
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to think more highly of their fellow workers, 
they have also acquired greater confidence in 
themselves—the latter is a byproduct of the 
former. Through the pressure of mass action 
they have come to appreciate a day’s work at 
jobs which, left to themselves, they would have 
Life in the 
barracks, in tents and on army fare, has given 
inkling of the fact 
abundant life lies, not in the American stand- 
ard of $2,500 a 


themselves. Under a 


spurned at three times the pay. 


them an that the more 


living. or in vear, but in 
discipline which did 


not consult their whims, they have learned 
that action is more self-satisfying than intro- 
éxhaustion sweeter than 
They 


camps better equipped to give their energies 


spection, physical 


self-indulgence. emerge from these 


and attention to others and, therefore, more 
likely to receive a satisfying compensation for 
have become 


themselves. In short, 


extroverted.”’ 


they 


* 


Program for Youth 
© 
Concluded from page 196) 
as many pupils drop out of school without 
having completed any such program as re- 
main to graduate. Yet it is the rare school 
which makes any systematic effort to find out 
just when each of its pupils is likely to leave, 
or What he will do when he gets out of school. 
Not knowing when pupils will leave, the 
school is in no position to make. sure that it 
has done all it can do for a given boy or girl 
before he goes. And not looking to see what 
happens to its pupils after they. leave, the 
sch@ol is neither ready to help them make a 
outside of school 
give 
former pupil's name to an employer who tele- 


satisfactory adjustment 


(except as it may. occasionally some 
phones for a boy or girl to fill a particular job), 
nor is it prepared to judge from their experi- 
ence whether its educational program has been 
appropriate and effective.’ 

** Another statement—‘Actually, a 
majority of the secondary schools in New York 


terse 


are too small to provide either the range of 
subjects or the thoroughness of teaching that 
an effective program of secondary education 


requires.’ The programs whieh small high 
schools manage to provide are determined in 
considerable measure by convention. One 


feature of eurrent convention is the expecta- 
tion that except in the large cities, every indi- 
vidual secondary school, regardless of its size, 
will serve as a comprehensive high school. 
A few of the cities have established separate 
offering specialized 
vocational 


schools academic, fine 
arts, and programs to meet the 
needs of special groups of young people. In 
the majority of school systems programs of 
this sort, if they are offered at all, are provided 
in one general secondary. school which must. be 
responsible for all high-school pupils in the 
local school system.” 

Prior to adjournment the conference voted 
to request the Commissioner of Education to 


set up a subcommittee to assist in organizing 
the report of the conference and to aid in 
carrying out any activities which the confer- 
ence had recommended. The membership of 
follows: 
Studebaker, chairman; Mr. 


Collins: 


Commissioner 
Campbell; Mr 
Mr. Dennis; Mr. Givens; Ben Graham, 


this committee 1s as 


superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.:;: 
Mr. Hetzel; Rev. Johnson; Dr. Judd: Mr 
Oxlev; Dr. Straver; Miss Thorne: and Dr 
Zook 


Steps are now being taken to forniulate a 
statement based upon the discussions of the 
conference, and embodying the answers to 
When the statement is 


ready it will be distributed widely in the hope 


the questionnaire. 


that leaders all over the country may be stim- 
ulated to this 
problem. 


give consideration to urgent 
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Building School- 
Community Interest 


(Concluded from page 206) 


agency. In on@iarge city, 125 industrial arts 
teachers directed 15,000 boys in the construe- 
tion. of toys to be distributed by the Junior 


Red Cross at Christmas time. 
A High Quality Program 


The kind and quality of the work included 
in the industrial arts program has much to do 
with the creation of a community interest in 
this phase of education. Included in the items 
frequently listed by industrial arts supervisors 
as characteristic of programs conducive to the 
development of a school-community interest 
are: Late afternoon and evening craft classes 
for adults; quality of products turned out in 
the shop; industrial motion pictures and lee- 
tures on industry and art, open to the publie; 
informational material sent home by pupils 
that will keep parents informed as to what is 
going on in the school shops; assignments of 
home work in the way of readings and studies 
that have for their objective the development 
of industrial intelligence, including the effect 
industry and its products have upon our 
social-economic life; and a course in drawing 
for house planning and construction to 
develop knowledge and acquire skills necessary 
for reading understandingly articles in general 
literature and for making sketches that will 
portrs y ideas and serve as a basis for or in lieu 
of architectural plans. 

It is emphasized that industrial arts work 
accords with the modern ideas of an experience 
curriculum and with the basic assumption 
that the school is a social institution of the 
community providing educational activities in 
fundamental human experiences on the devel- 
opmental level of its pupils. In such a situa- 
tion, the industrial arts teacher is in a unique 
position to develop a desirable and effective 
school-community interest. 
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EDUC 


In Public Schools 


Elementary School Problems 


““Conferences on elementary education,” ac 
cording to a recent issue of The Colorado School 
Journal, ‘‘will be held in each of three Colo 
rado Education Divisions this 
winter. These conferences art being pla ne 
and directed by the Colorado Associatio1 
Elementary School Principals. The program 
of the conferences will deal with problems 


common to the elementa! school and its 


Associatio1 


administration. 

“Elementary school principals i: 
says the above-named publication 
unorganized, are making headway in meriting 
the existence of their new State associatio: 
The Colorado Association of. Elementar 
School Principals, by promoting such wort 
while conferences on elementary education 


Colorado, 


‘*heretofore 


Fused Courses in Science 


“In order to determine just how fa 
movement.to fuse courses in physical sciencs 
had developed in the high schools of Ca 
fornia,” according to a recent issue of Cal 
fornia Journal of Secondary. Education, “Deo 
ald R. Watson of the Citrus Junior Colleg 
sent a questionnaire in 1939 to all the hig! 
schools in the State. There were 328 replies, 
of which 116 indicated that such a course was 
being given. When the size of the enrollment 
is considered, the results show that better tha: 
46 percent of the pupils in the high schools of 
California were attending schools last year 
where a course in fused physical science was 
offered.” 


Principals’ Conferences 
“The regional conferences of elementary 
school principals in Oregon,” says the Oregon 
Education Journal, ‘now entering upon their 
fourth year, have become well established 
the educational life of the State. Two specia 
features of the program for this year will b 
(1) consideration of the responsibilities of 1] 
elementary principal for the improvement of 
instruction in his school and (2) how to report 
the progress of pupils to parents.” 


Scheol Gardens 


According to a recent issue of News /tems 


from Knoaville, Tennessee, “School gardens 
and home gardens have been organized by thi 
principals of two of the Knoxville elementary 
schools with the hope that they may operat« 
to reduce the relief burden, to reduce juvenile 
delinquency, 
parents and child, and to give training in 
nature study. One school has a hotbed and 
coldframe from which tomato 
sweet potato sets can be given t 


to increase the tie between 


plants and 
patrons.” 


ATIONAL NEWS 


Nebraska Information 

Some Current Information Relative to Mis- 
cellaneous Practices and Materials used in 
Vebraska Schools is a mimeographed publica- 
tion recently compiled by L. M. Hauptman, 
unit supervisor, W. P. A. Adult. Education, 
University of. Nebraska. 
The circular contains information regarding 


Teachers - College, 


pupil accounting, board of education meetings, 
curriculum and instructional practices, super 


visory practices, extracurricular activities, etc. 


Constitutionality Upheld 
December 11,’ 
accordit g to 7 he Journal of Arkansas Educa- 


“In a-decision rendered 


tien, “the Arkansas Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of an act which provides 
that no existing school district may be included 
in a new consolidated district unless a majority 
f the 
the consolidation. 


voters voting in a special eleetion favo1 
The case was from Cleve- 
land County and involved a proposed con- 
solidation of three districts. The majority 
of electors in two districts and enough in the 
third district approved the union to make a 
majority of all voting on the proposition, but 
a clear majority was not given the proposal 


in one district 


Fewer One-Room Schools 

In 1939-40, there were 1,081, or 24.5 percent, 
West Virginia 
than in’ 1931-32, according to an article by 


fewer one-room schools’ in 
J. -V.° Roberts, which appeared in a recent 
ssue of the West Virginia School Journal 
on W hat’s Happening to One-Room Schools. 
“Those persons who believe that 


consolidation makes for improved learning 


He Says: 


opportunities for girls and boys can cite, 
optimistically, the calculation which reveals 
that if elimination of this type unit continues 
at the accelerated rate averaged since 1932, in 
less than 25 years one-room. schools will be 


entirely nonexistent in West Virginia.” 


School Beard Data 


According to a recent issue of The Illinois 
Teacher, ‘‘the last. session of the Illinois Genera! 
Assembly appropriated $15,000 to the Illinois 
Association of Schoo] Boards, the money to be 
used during the next biennium for the salary 
of a research director and for publications 
He plans 
to study school problems. from the point of 
view of school boards and from the data 
secured formulate a program for legislative 


Che director. has been appointed. 


action.”’ 


Teacher Edueation 


‘The rising tide of- teacher education,”’ says 
the director of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
eation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, “is reflected -in 


x kk 





the increased number of elementary teachers 
who have completed 4 years of preparation 
beyond the Approxi- 
mately 8,000 of the 38,721 teachers employed 
in the elementary schools of Pennsylvania are 


secondary = schools. 


college graduates.’ 
W.S. DEFFENBAUGE 


* 
In Colleges 


Fraternity Experiment 
The Los Angeles 
of California, beginning July 1, will inaugurate 


campus of the University 


a 3-year experiment with fraternities whiel 
will be closely watched DY colleges and univer- 
sities all over the: United States. 

At that time a fraternity advisory system, 


inder the direction of a full 


time fraternity 
adviser, will be put into operation. 

Its purpose will be to give financial advice, 
to help with management problems, to help 
improve. scholarship, to foster a comprehen- 
sive program of pledge training and orienta- 
tion, to emphasize the cultural aspeets of 
fraternity life, to cooperate with the planning 
and building of chapter homes, and to en- 
courage more active participation. in the 
Interfraternity President’s Council and the 
Alumni Fraternity Advisory Council. 

Each of the 27 national fraternities on the 
Los Angeles campus is contributing $150 
vearly toward the experiment, giving the 
fraternity advisory svstem a budget of more 
than $4;000 vearly 

The. new. fraternity experiment was pre- 
sented to the National Interfraternity Couneil 
last December by Hurford E. Stone, acting 
dean of undergraduates at U. C. L. A. The 
National liked the 
idea and authorized a 3-year trial on the Los 


Interfraternity . Council 


Angeles campus. 


Study of Junior Colleges 


The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges has received a grant of $25,000 from the 
General Education Board, of New York City, 
to finance a series of exploratory studies in the 
general field of terminal education in the 
junior college. Approximately 500 accredited 
junior colleges are now found in the United 
States besides another hundred which are. not 
yet thus recognized 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 students 


enrolled in these institutions do not continue | 


their formal] education after leaving the junior 
college. The new study will be concerned 
particularly with courses and curricula of 4 
semiprofessional and cultural character de- 
signed to give this increasing body of young 
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people greater economic competence and 


civic responsibility. There is increasing evi- 
dence that existing 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities are not organized adequately to meet 
the needs of a large part of this significant 

group. 
It is anticipated that the exploratory study 
will reveal the need and the opportunity for 
’ 


a series Of additional studies and experi- 


stigations and demonstrations 


mental wu 
which may cover several years of continuous 


effort 


Special Examinations 


Special examinations designed to give 
Brown U ersity and Pembroke College 
students al intellectual audit’ of their 


given at the university. in 


educations will be 


eonnectior th a movement to encourage 


individual student development. 


The tests have been prepared by. the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and are 
Record Examil 


nations givel 


known as the. General 
Differing from exami- 
after a student 
has completed the work of a course or field, 
knowlege nas 


tests have been created to reflect 


ations. 
immediately 
when been freshly acquired, 
the Carnegie 
‘permanent working knowledge,”’ aecording 
to President Henry M. Wriston. 

Questions show students not. only what 
they have retained from their formal educa- 


tions in school and college, but what they have 


learned from varied out-of-class experiences, 
associations, and interests during their lifetimes. 
Although only first-year graduate students 


and seniors will be required to take the exami- 
nations, volunteers from the freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior classes will lift the total. of 


inventory-seekers to 1,064. Seniors first had 


their mental audits taken 2 years ago in a 
pioneering venture at Brown. Five hundred 
students, including volunteers, were tested 


last spring 
‘The tests will allow you to measure your- 
self,”’ said President 


L think 


Wriston, “‘not in terms 


of what you ought to know, or what 


some professor thinks. you ought to know, 
but in terms of what other studeats know. 
You can come to your own conclusions as to 


Each of will be 
given a chart of your results, showing where 


your present status. you 
you are strong and where you are weak in re- 
lation to other students.”’ 

Seniors, the president added, will get an 
“intellectual inventory” which will show them 
just what resources they have’ to use in the 
world beyond college. _Regardless.of whatever 
study they have been taking at 
Brown, the quality of their achievement at the 
university is the best index of success in late 
life—“‘what 


programs of 


1a do now you will do then,” he 
said. 

As for lower President Wriston 
declared that in determining their field of con- 
centration and mapping out their study pro- 
gram in general, it is of major importance to 
know “whether you have a reasonable grasp 


classmen, 


Volume 25, Number 7 


upon the wide range of subjects. essential to 
life in the modern world.” 

Questions in the first three parts will cover 
verbal aptitude, knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, the physical sciences, 
biological sciences, social studies, and litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Students will choose a 
test book related to their own field of interest 
or concentration for the fourth part of the 
examination. 

Dean Samuel T. 
results will not affect academic standing, nor 


Arnold made it clear that 


have any bearing upon graduation in the case 
of seniors. There will be no idea of pass or fail. 
The tests will be scored, graphed, and put into 
a form, however, so that each student may see 
his own individual strength and weakness in 
average student. 
Watton C. 


relation to the 
JOHN 


* 
In Libraries 


Reading Interests 

In a recent number of its Branch Library 
Book News, the New York Publie Library has 
issued the annual revision of the list, ‘Books 
for young people.” This compilation has been 
made by a standing committee composed of 
members of the library staff closely associated 
with older boys and girls. Emphasis has been 
placed on the reading interests of the younger 
high-school boys and girls, approximately be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years. 


Vocational Guidance Added 

To its other activities the St. Paul Public 
Library has added a special vocational guid- 
ance service for youth. A guidance specialist, 
lent by the city school system, has regular 
office hours. in the central library two after- 
noons a week. During this time, young peo- 
ple inquiring about. possible careers are inter- 
viewed and tests are administered. With the 
findings of the vocational expert in mind, the 
librarian is in a better position to suggest defi- 
nite books and other reading material bearing 
on the contemplated career. 


Twenty-fifth County Library 


According to Teras Libraries, the quarterly 
publication of the Texas Library and Histori- 
cal Commission, the recent opening of the 
Wharton County Library in Texas marked 
the twenty-fifth county library to be estab- 
lished in the State. In addition to the central 
library at Wharton and a branch one at El 
Campo, a specially constructed bookmobile 
will be available for service to the entire 
county. According to the present plans visits 
will be made to each schoo! and community 
once every 2 weeks and to East Bernard, the 
largest town, once a week if possible. 


Librarianship for Negroes 


In a special memorandum prepared for the 
American Library Association Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship on the need in the 





school or schools for 
Dora Barker of 
“There is evident 
need in the South for agencies of education for 
librarianship for Negroes offering training of 


two 


South for .a library 


Negroes, Dean ‘Tommie 


Emory University states: 


types: Semiprofessional courses of 12 
semester-hours or more for teacher-librarians, 
and a full l-year curriculum, offered in a pro- 
This study also 
found that the Hampton Institute Library 
School had graduated 183 librarians, of whom 
135 were in positions in the spring of 1939; 
the South, 21 library had 
graduated a total of 66 Negroes, of whom 41 


fessional library school.” 


outside schools 


were employed. 


Only Agency Authorized 

A recent issue of the Colorado State Library 
Vews Bulletin points out the fact that the 
State library is the only agency authorized to 
extend library service to the 319,434 people 
in Colorado who are not reached by public or 
According to the report, 
however, with its present appropriation, the 
State library is able to extend service ade- 
quately to only 20,000 of this number. 


school libraries. 


Special Exhibitions 

Labor and trade unions formed the subject 
of special exhibitions at four branches of the 
New York Public Library from January 15-31. 
These displays included books, pamphlets, 
and documentary material, supplemented by 
charts, sample agreements, and banners from 
the A special 
book list, Here Is Labor, was prepared in the 
office of the readers’ adviser. In the effort to 
acquaint labor with the services of the library, 
attention was called not only to books avail- 
able, but also to the fact that in 22 branches 
there were give individuals 
advice about reading and help any adult plan 
his reading in accordance with his own needs 
and interests. 


the locals in neighborhood. 


librarians who 


New Books Published 

Publishers’ Weekly, the journal of the Ameri- 
can book trade, reports that 293 new books on 
education were published during 1939 and 22 
new editions, making a total of 315. The 
number of new books, all classes included, was 
9,015 and new editions 1,625, a total of 10,640 
titles. Of the 23 classes, fiction with 1,133 
new titles formed the largest single one; juve- 
niles were next with 830 titles; sociology and 
economics, another high group, followed with 
773 titles. Other leaders were history with 
708 and religion with 669 new books. 


Ratepw M. Dunpar 
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Census Circular 


Teachers—Are your pupils ready for the 
coming of the census man? A four-page muiti- 
graphed circular prepared by the Census 
Bureau for the use of teachers, is available 
free upon request to the Director of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Park Service 


Nation-wide recreational demonstratio1 


areas, developed and administered bv - the 


National Park Service during the past 4 vears, 
offer every type of camping facility, including 


campground sites, organized camps, trailer 


camps, tent camp sites, trailside camp sites, 
and shelters for the use of hikers. 

Located in 23 States and within the rangé 
of population centers, these areas are oper to 
the public, and in most instances families o1 
individuals may spend a day or week end 
picnicking, fishing, boating, hiking, swimming, 
and camping. 
agencies, such as the Bov and Girl Scouts 
YMCA, YWCA, and 4—H Clubs, may secure 
seasonal permits for organized camps: with 4 
eapacity of from 24 to 120 campers. 

A new nine-page illustrated folder issued 
by the National Park Service entitled An 
Invitation to New Play Areas, gives the loca- 
tion of these areas, addresses of persons to 


Social welfare and recreational 


whom to write for permits, rates, ete. 

Camp Life— Movie Snapshots of Recreationa 
Demonstration Areas in Pennsylvania and Nei 
England, a one-reel, silent 
film, 16-mm. size, is also available for use by 


motion-picture 


groups and organizations. 

For further information, write to J. F 
Kieley, National Park Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


National Youth Administration 

Auditions for the All-American Orchestra of 
109 persons being recruited through the 51 
State NYA offices for Leopold Stokowski's 
Latin-American good-will tour next summer 
and fall, were given up to March 15. 

Applicants had to be between 15 and 25 
years of age and must ‘“‘possess great ability 
and good technique as orchestra | players.’ 
There were no restrictions regarding rac 
color, or sex. 

Three separate auditions will be held, the 
first to be conducted by local and State com 
mittees in cooperation with the - National 
Youth Administration; the second, or regional 
auditions, will be conducted by expert mu 
sicians chosen by Mr. Stokowski; and . the 
third auditions will be conducted in April i 
14 American cities by Mr. Stokowski 
person. 

The first concert of the tour is tentatively 
planned for July 4th, in Washington, D. C 
at the Watergate near the Lincoln Memorial 


Office of Indian Affairs 

Preliminary plans of the Office of India: 
Affairs call for two summer sessions for-in- 
service training to be held in 1940 —one at 
Chemawa, Oreg., and the other at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

The session at Chemawa will place emphasis 
upon training needs of the northwest States 


> 
— 
a 


Courtesy of National Park Servieg 


In a recreational demonstration camp, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 


and the Territory of Alaska. A 6-week ses- 
sion, from June 20 to July 31, will be operated 
for Alaska personnel and teachers who are 
expecting Alaska. A 4-week 
session will be held July 5-31 for teachers 


transfer to 


from the northwest area and the Pacific coast. 
Special. attention will be given to. training 
needs of . public-school teachers of Indian 
children 

At Santa Fe, the session will be held from 
August. 5th to the 30th,. with particular em- 
phasis: placed on curriculum planning and 
arts and crafts. Special provision will be 
made for visiting points of historical, scien- 
tific, and geographie interest in the surround- 


ing area. 


Work Projects Administration 


As part of 9 State-wide campaign conducted 
in Louisiana by the WPA to provide the rudia 
ments of education to any interested adul 
several hundred high-school students in Batol 
Rouge have been organized as a volunteef 
corps of “‘teachers.”’ 


A WPA supervisor meets fortnightly with 
groups of students, conducting classes in the 
elementary principles of educational theory, 
The students then seek out the adults in their 
neighborhood who are unable to read and write 
and organize literacy classes. 


MARGARET F. Ryaw 
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